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CAHENSLYISM: THE FIRST STAGE, 1883-1891* 


HE coming-of-age of the Catholic Church in the United States 

was marked by internal difficulties characteristic of that stage in 

human development in which the uncertainties of adolescence 
are put aside and the more responsible and independent attitudes 
of manhood are assumed. The transition period covered a span of 
approximately twenty-eight years, beginning around 1880, and con- 
cluding in 1908. Such dates are, of course, arbitrary and approximate 
only. The terminal point of the period is more clearly marked than is 
its beginning. It was in 1908 that the Congregation of the Propaganda 
officially put an end to the missionary status of the Church in this 
country. 

The twenty-five years immediately preceding that date constituted 
without doubt the most significant quarter-century thus far in the life 
of the organized Church in the United States. No truly adequate his- 
tory of this period has yet been written, nor is it perhaps possible to 
do that job at this comparatively early date. Some preliminary work 
has been completed by investigators who have discussed in consider- 
able detail individual phases of the multiple inter-related problems of 
the period. This paper can pretend to do no more than add another 
stone to the pile of building materials from which a well-constructed, 
true, and comprehensive history of the Church for these years may be 
written. 

If any one descriptive term may be applied to the fermentations of 
this period it is “Americanism.” But, as has been recently pointed 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Association, Washington, December 15, 1945. 
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out,! by Thomas T. McAvoy of the University of Notre Dame, 
“Americanism” possessed a number of different aspects which are 
frequently confused one with the other. As a generic term, therefore, 
“Americanism” is wanting in certain important respects. Be that as 
it may, one thing is certain. No single individual problem that con- 
fronted the Church in the United States during these years was 
totally unrelated to its companion problems. There were essentially 
three main branches to the one great problem of “Americanism.” 
There were the doctrinal question, the political question, and the ad- 
ministrative question—and these three were in essence one. 

The doctrinal problem came to a head in Europe, where a sharp 
controversy over the alleged heretical character of certain American 
teachings in matters of faith called finally for the definitive interven- 
tion of the Holy Father.* The political problem centered in the United 
States upon the relationship of State and Church, particularly with 
reference to the school question. There were significant matters of 
faith and administration, as well as of politics, involved in the school 
question and its settlement.* The third phase of the problem, the ad- 
ministrative question, was never far removed from other aspects of 
Church life at this period.. In a very real sense, there is a certain 
degree of inaccuracy implicit in treating it as a phenomenon of Church 
life separate and distinct from the doctrinal and political discussions 
which accompanied it. A still more risky business is the segregation for 
special attention of one minor phase of the larger administrative prob- 
lem. For purposes of brevity and close analysis, however, that risk 
must be taken. 

The purpose of this paper is to look more closely into the back- 
ground and early development of the demand for a greater degree of 
ecclesiastical autonomy by foreign language groups within the Amer- 
ican Church. This was the movement that became known eventually 
as “Cahenslyism.” There were those in the Church who saw “Ca- 


1 “Americanism and Frontier Catholicism,” Review of Politics, V (July, 
1943), 275-301; “Americanism, Fact and Fiction,” Catholic Historical Review, 
XXXI (July, 1945), 133-153. 

2 For bibliographical items on this phase of the subject, cf. McAvoy, op. cit. 

3 The most adequate survey of the school question published to date is Daniel 
F. Reilly’s The School Controversy (1891-1893) (Washington, 1943). 
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henslyism” as a definite conspiracy to make of the American Church 
another cog in the machine of Prussian political Pan-Germanism. 
Others considered it a well-meant but impolitic attempt to strengthen 
the Catholic faith of the thousands of central European immigrants 
coming to these shores. The proponents of the demand for autonomy 
professed nothing more than a deep concern for the spiritual welfare 
of the foreign language groups in this country, and defended their 
demands as being necessitated by the administrative weaknesses of 
Church organization in the United States. There were other shades 
of opinion on the subject held in various quarters. 

It is not possible at the present time to pass authoritative judgment 
upon any one of these claims. The future historian, for whom this pres- 
ent “footnote” is intended, may have at his disposal the facts necessary 
to arrive at such a judgment. All that can be done at this juncture is to 
echo the statement of Father McAvoy which appeared in his discus- 
sion of “Americanism” in the last volume of this REVIEW: “Noth- 
ing can be gained today by taking one side or the other of the con- 
troversy, and the critical searcher for truth will be content to uncover 
the facts of the case and let the honor or guilt fall where it may.’’* 

Peter Paul Cahensly (1838-1923), whose name figured so prom- 
inently in American ecclesiastical politics during 1891 and 1892, was 
a German Catholic merchant, a resident of Limburg am Lahn. Be- 
tween 1862 and 1868, while employed in his father’s exporting busi- 
ness at Le Havre, the great port of departure for emigrants to the 
New World, he was struck by the lack of provision for the spiritual 
welfare of Catholic emigrants. A later result of this experience was 
the establishment of the St. Raphaelsverein zum Schutze katholischer 
deutscher Auswanderer, which he served as general secretary from 
1883 to 1900, and as president from 1900 until his death. Cahensly 
was also a member of the Prussian Diet from 1888 until the outbreak 
of the first World War, and of the German Reichstag between 1898 
and 1903.5 These latter facts possess a sinister significance for those 
who view “Cahenslyism” as a German political conspiracy. 

German Catholics in the United States, like Germans of other re- 


4+ Op. cit., XXI (July, 1945), 134. 
5 Cf. Wer Ist’s? (Leipzig, 1908), p. 199. 
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ligious beliefs, demonstrated at an early date a certain tenaciousness 
of their traditional culture patterns. From time to time their hesi- 
tancy in adopting American ways of life led to ecclesiastical diffi- 
culties. It is impossible here to detail the earlier experiences of the 
American Church in this regard. For present purposes the date 
1883 may be taken as the point of departure for an intensified cam- 
paign on the part of German-American Catholics to achieve a greater 
degree of autonomy in affairs ecclesiastical. 

The first proper name which appears in a chronological study of 
the problem is that of Cahensly himself, even though it was consider- 
ably later that he emerged as the presiding spirit of the movement that 
came to bear his name. Cahensly landed in New York on August 
17, 1883, as official representative of the German St. Raphael’s 
Society. He visited the principal centers of German settlement in 
this country, conferring with members of the clergy on the problems 
of Catholics newly-arrived from the Fatherland. During a stay of 
“more than a month,” he recorded visits to Evansville, Indiana, St. 
Louis, Arkansas, Kansas, Minnesota, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia. In New York he visited Archbishop Corri- 
gan and recommended to his care the newly-established American 
branch of the St. Raphael’s Society.‘ 

Neither the tenor of Cahensly’s conversations nor the character of 
his recommendations appears in available records. Whether the first 
public move in the demand for greater ecclesiastical autonomy for 
German-American Catholics came as a result of Cahensly’s visits, or 
whether the juxtaposition of dates was purely coincidental, this au- 
thor cannot state. Certain it is that less than two months after Ca- 
hensly’s departure from St. Louis there appeared in the Pastoral- 
Blatt, German-Catholic newspaper of that city, an article on “Clerical 
Know-Nothingism” in the American Church. In St. Louis there was a 


6 Cf. Reilly, School Controversy, pp. 57-58. 

7Peter Paul Cahensly, Der St. Raphaelsverein sum Schutze katholischer 
deutscher Auswanderer. Sein Werden, Wirken und Kampfen wahrend des 30. 
jahrigen Bestchens ersahit von dessen derseitigen Prisidenten (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1900) [Charitas-Schriften, Heft 5], pp. 27-29. Cf. also a number cf 
letters from Cahensly to Corrigan, in New York Archdiocesan Archives, E—c. 
These archives will be noted hereafter as NYAA. 
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large number of German churches which were under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of English-speaking parishes. They were, in effect, German 
chapels lacking canonical autonomy. The article in the Pastoral- 
Blatt condemned this nationalistic discrimination and urged the grant- 
ing of independence to the German churches. The demand met a 
receptive audience in the large number of German priests in the 
archdiocese, led by the vicar general for German, Bohemian, and 
Polish Catholics, -the Reverend Henry Muehlsiepen.*® 

John Gilmary Shea, that learned student of American Catholicism, 
was quick to recognize some of the implications behind the general 
movement for German national self-expression which was making 
itself felt in a number of ways. The undue fostering of national feel- 
ings is a great mistake, he held, for it breeds animosity. The rising 
generation will be American, and if it comes to consider religion a 
matter of nationality, it will lose its religion along with its nationality. 
Shea believed that this was happening as he wrote, toward the end of 
1883. It is “a canker eating away the life of the Church in the United 
States.’’® 

What was presumably the first attempt to bring the German prob- 
lem to the attention of the Holy See is said to have taken place in 
1884. The Reverend John Conway is authority for the statement that 
in that year eighty-two German-American priests submitted a peti- 
tion to Rome asking for a “redress of grievances,” particularly in St. 
Louis.*° They were entirely unsuccessful. The difficulty here is that 
Conway, who is the sole authority for this statement, was not a dis- 
interested witness, since he was the editor of the Northwestern Chron- 
icle of St. Paul, and stood in violent opposition to “Cahenslyism.” 


8 John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis in Its Various 
Stages of Development from A.D. 1673 to A.D. 1928 (St. Louis, 1928), II, 562- 
564. Cf. also Frederick J. Zwierlein, The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid 
(Rochester, 1927), III, 44-45. This article, and two other pertinent writings, 
were separately published by their authors, Fathers William Faerber and Inno- 
cent Wapelhorst, under the title The Future of Foreign-born Catholics... (St. 
Louis, 1884). 


“Converts—Their Influence and Work in this Country,” American Cath- 
olic Quarterly Review, VIII (July, 1883), 525. 
10“ *Cahenslyism’ versus Americanism,” Revicw of Reviews, VI (August, 


1892), 43. 
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There is little doubt, of course, that adequate archival investigation 
would uncover the truth of the matter. Were such a petition actually 
delivered, it is quite possible that Father Conway should know of it 
because of his close association with Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul—the determined foe of all movements that seemed to him to 
hinder in any way the “Americanization” of the Church. 

Such a petition might also explain more adequately the reason for 
a memorial on the German question which Bishops Richard Gilmour 
of Cleveland and John Moore of St. Augustine submitted to Propa- 
ganda on October 2, 1885. Egoism was a characteristic of German- 
Americans, they claimed. Particularly did this egoism become appar- 
ent when Germans were required to attend the same church with 
peoples of other nationalities. It promised a conflict between Ger- 
man and Irish Catholics, with a consequent scandal to religion and 
harm to souls. In conclusion, the memorial set forth the belief that 
the German-Americans were responsible for establishing, if not an 
organized movement, at least a mutual understanding directed at 
promoting the spirit of nationalism and at Germanizing the Church in 
the United States." 

On one count at least, Gilmour and Moore were correct. The 
German question in the United States was formally presented to the 
Holy See in the guise of a German-Irish conflict. One year later, in 
the month of November, 1886, the Reverend P. M. Abbelen, later 
Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, with the approval of 
his ordinary, Archbishop Heiss, submitted to Propaganda a long 
statement which purported to lay bare the unjust restrictions imposed 
upon the German Catholic minority in the United States by the Irish 
Catholic majority. In conclusion the memorial petitioned the Holy 
See to do a number of things to reform Church administration in the 
United States. German churches, and those of all other nationalities 


shall be placed on an equal footing with the English (Irish) and shall 


be entirely independent of them. ... All immigrants from Europe to 
be assigned to the church of their own language. . . . Let bishops and 
priests be admonished .. . not . . . to seek to suppress and root out the 


11 Memoriale sulla questione dei Tedeschi nella Chiesa di America (Denk- 
schrift iiber die deutsche Frage in der Kirche Amerikas) (N.p., 1885). The 
Italian and German texts appear on facing pages. 
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language, the manners, the customs, the usages and the devotional 
practices of the Germans. . . . Let bishops who are ignorant of the 
German language, and who govern mixed dioceses, be obliged besides 
an Irish vicar-general, to nominate also a German. 


Abbelen’s petition undoubtedly contained a number of justified com- 
plaints, but it erred on one serious point. The identification of 
“Trish” with American called forth a searing blast of criticism from 
two members of the American hierarchy who happened to be in Rome 
at the time the petition was presented. Bishops John Ireland of St. 
Paul and John J. Keane of Richmond were negotiating with Prop- 
aganda concerning problems involved in the establishment of the 
Catholic University of America. Upon hearing of the German 
manoeuver they delivered, on December 6, 1886, a long memorial to 
Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of Propaganda, in which they scored as 
untrue the claim that there existed any serious problem between 
German and Irish Catholics in the United States. ‘“The only question 
that can be considered,” they wrote, “is . . . the question between the 
English language, which is the language of the United States, and 
the German language, which emigrants from Germany have brought 
to the United States.” They further asserted that the Abbelen peti- 
tion was engineered in secrecy, without the knowledge of any but a 
few of the German-American members of the hierarchy. It was an 
understatement for Ireland and Keane to write: “When the knowl- 
edge of this secret movement shall have come to them, the Bishops of 
the United States will be exceedingly indignant.” In another por- 
tion of the memorial they added: “We have evidence to prove that 
among certain German bishops and priests there is a conspiracy fol- 
lowed up by systematic plans and efforts incessantly made, to extend 
the German episcopate over the entire United States.’’!? 


12 An extremely limited edition of the Abbelen memorial, together with the 
objections of Ireland, Keane, and other American prelates, was published in 
pamphlet form under the title Relatio de quaestione Germanica in Statibus Foed- 
eratis a Rev. P. M. Abbelen, Sac. Milw. conscripta, a Rmo. et Illmo. M. Heiss, 
Archiep. Milwauk., approbata, et Sacrae Congr. de Propaganda Fide mense 
Novembri 1886, submissa. Sequuntur objectiones plurimorum Rumorum 
Praesulum eidem S. Congr. propositae, e lingua Gallica in Anglicam trans- 
latae. Copies of this rare item are almost non-existent. A complete re- 
printing of the pamphlet, with the addition of an English translation of the Abbe- 
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Members of the American hierarchy were, indeed, incensed when 
they learned by cable from Ireland and Keane of the action taken in 
Rome by Father Abbelen. The archbishops of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston met at Philadelphia on December 
16, 1886, and instructed Archbishop Corrigan of New York to send 
off a refutation of the German statements “by the morrow’s steamer.’’!% 
Archbishop William H. Elder of Cincinnati, Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester, Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland, and others cabled or wrote 
their opposition to Propaganda.’4 Bishop Gilmour’s letter, dated 
December 26, 1886, was typical of their reaction. He wrote, in part: 


The efforts made to obtain special favors for the Germans appear 
to us as a very serious menace; their being made without the knowl- 
edge of the bishops . . . furnishes us with the proof that they dare not 
discuss openly in America their preposterous claims. . . . it is false to 
say they have been neglected. . . . Germans receive far more favors 
than their talents or their number warrant. . . . Certain German 
ecclesiastics, with narrow and egotistical views, are the instigators of 
all this turmoil ; the German laity are far from nourishing such a fatu- 
ous spirit of nationalism as is found among their priests and prelates.!® 


Although the foes of German nationalism have claimed that Abbe- 
len’s position resulted in a severe rebuke for the petitioners,’® the facts 
of the case indicate that certain of their demands were met.!7 

At this point the problem of ecclesiastical nationalism seemed com- 
paratively clear-cut and simple. The desire of the German ecclesi- 
astics for autonomy was envisioned as a threat to the administrative 


len memorial was included in the New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic 
Register, LIII (Dec. 24, 31, 1892). First public reference to the pamphlet was 
a summary of its contents printed in the Catholic Review of New York, XL, 
(July 11, 1891), 18, 31. The New York Times likewise printed a summary of 
it on December 12, 1892. A large portion of Ireland’s and Keane’s letter was 
printed in English translation in The Independent for January 14, 1897, 

13 Allen Sinclair Will, The Life of Cardinal Gibbons (New York, 1922), I, 
521, quoting Cardinal Gibbons’ diary. 

14 Zwierlein, of. cit., III, 41-42; Reilly, School Controversy, pp. 61-62. 

15 The Independent, January 14, 1897. Bishop Gilmour was a Scotsman, and 
had been trained for the Presbyterian ministry. 

16 Cf. Conway, of. cit., p. 43. 

17 Zwierlein, op. cit., III, 42-45. 
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unity of the Church in the United States. As such, it was opposed in 
common by prelates who later differed sharply among themselves as 
this particular issue became less well-defined and intricately en- 
meshed with other aspects of ecclesiastical politics. 

Neither was the German group lacking in unity. The petition to 
Rome seems to have encouraged common action. If they were re- 
buked, they showed little evidence of the fact. Propaganda was still 
receiving indignant letters from American prelates dealing with the 
Abbelen petition when the first conference of the Deutsch-Amerikan- 
ischer Priester-Verein was called to order in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1887. The moving spirits of the organization were the St. 
Louis priests who had financed Abbelen’s trip to Rome. Among the 
items discussed at this first meeting of German-American clerics were 
plans for establishing a national German-American Catholic Con- 
gress.'8 On the sixth of the following September such a national 
meeting took place in Chicago. Both conferences, although brief, 
were successful enough to encourage the organizers to make them 
yearly affairs, and to enlarge the scope of their operations.?® 

Such effective and open organization as this indicated to the oppo- 
site camp that the struggle for Americanization of the Church could 
not be fought behind closed doors. The first of a long series of po- 
lemical pamphlets and articles attacked the Germans as a stubborn 
foreign group which refused to accept American customs, and threat- 
ened to bring another wave of prejudice upon the Church in the 
United States. The Reverend John Gmeiner, a priest of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s diocese, was its author. With considerable heat, and 
a number of telling arguments, he endeavored to explode the claim 
that German Catholics were unfairly treated in the United States.?° 

Attacks of this sort were annoying, to be sure, but they seemed to 
intensify rather than to lessen the desire of the German-Americans for 
autonomy. The second annual conference of the Priester-Verein met 


18 Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen der amerikanisch-deutschen Priester-V er- 
sammlung in Chicago am. 16. Februar 1887 (Chicago, 1887). 

19 Verhandlungen der ersten allgemeinen amerikanisch-deutschen Katholiken- 
lersammlung in Chicago, Ill. (Chicago, 1887). 

20 The Church and the Various Nationalities in the United States. Are Ger- 
man Catholics Unfairly Treated? (Milwaukee, 1887). 
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in January, 1888, and was followed in September by another national 
congress, held this time in Cincinnati. There the assembled German- 
American Catholics heard read to them a paper on the work of the St. 
Raphaelsverein, and a letter of encouragement from its German 
sponsor, Peter Paul Cahensly.?! It might be well to note here that 
the proceedings of the various clerical and lay German-American 
conferences were reported in toto by practically all the German Cath- 
lic newspapers of the period, so that wide circulation was given to the 
ideas of unity expressed at these meetings. 

The German answer to Gmeiner’s pamphlet of 1887 was provided 
by the Reverend Anton H. Walburg of Cincinnati in 1889.2? His 
approach to the problem of nationality seemed fairly mild and reason- 
able, although his arguments at times appeared to “cut two ways.” 
“Nationalism in the Church has always proved disastrous,” he 

The nationalism to which he referred was, of course, an American 
nationalism. The antidote to its development was untrammeled 
freedom for the various national groups in the maintenance of their 
own churches and schools. He bestowed some kind words on the 
Irish contribution to the American Church, but he saved his choicest 
encomiums for bestowal upon the Germans. Having outlined the 
great contribution of the German schools of Cincinnati to the faith, he 
asked rhetorically: “Can any Catholic say, Cut down this tree laden 
with the richest fruit and engraft on it the withered sprig of Amer- 
icanism? Great God! and Mr. Shea calls this ‘the canker eating away 
the life of the Church.’ . . . Denationalization is demoralization. It 
degrades and debases human nature. A foreigner who loses his na- 
tionality is in danger of losing his faith and character.”?* Walburg’s 
strictures on the American way of life were intemperate; his defense 
of German culture was warm and at the same time odd in view of the 


21 The full texts of these documents were printed in Verhandlungen der 
cweiten allgemeinen deutsch-amerikanischen Katholiken-V ersammlung su Cin- 
cinnati, O. am 3. und 4. September 1888 (St. Louis, 1888). 

22 The Question of Nationality in its Relations to the Catholic Church in the 
United States (Cincinnati, 1889). 

23 [bid., p. 18. 

24 Ibid., pp. 27, 45. 
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Kulturkampf from which German Catholics under Bismarck had suf- 
fered so much. “The cultivation and exercise of military genius,” he 
wrote, “develops the moral and physical health of a nation, reinvig- 
orates its manhood, and is favorable to greatness. So Germany today 
bears aloft the torch of learning, and stands foremost in the ranks of 
civilized nations.”*° Surprisingly mild was his conclusion when read 
at the end of his exposé of foreign contributions to America and the 
Church: 


No foreign nationality can permanently maintain itself in this coun- 
try. . . . Immigrants will Americanize in spite of themselves. The 
American nationality will finally prevail... . However, the transition 
from one nationality to another, is always a dangerous process, and 
it will not do to hasten it and to force foreigners to Americanize.?® 


The work of German unity continued throughout 1889 and 1890. 
Opposition to+ it also built up. The annual conferences attracted an 
ever larger attendance, so that the two-day congress at Cleveland in 
September, 1889, was enlarged to a four-day conference at Pittsburgh 
in the same month of 1890. By the latter year the Priester-Verein 
had joined its meeting to that of the larger Congress.*7 One of the 
principal problems discussed at Pittsburgh was the school question, 
which had a special importance for the German language groups. At 
the time the storm center was Wisconsin, where a newly-adopted 
educational measure, the so-called Bennett Law, required the use of 
English in teaching standard elementary school subjects. The Ger- 
man parochial schools of that state, both Lutheran and Catholic, were 
directly affected by the law. It called forth a strong protest from the 
German members of the Wisconsin hierarchy, Archbishop Michael 


25 Tbid., p. 37. 

26 Jbid., p. 61. 

27 Proceedings of these meetings were published as follows : 

V erhandlungen der dritten allgemeiner Versammlung der Katholiken deutscher 
Zunge der Vereinigten Staaten in Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland, 1889). 

V erhandlungen der dritten allgemeinen V ersammlung der Katholiken deutscher 
Zunge der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika in Pittsburg, Pa., am 22., 23., 
24., und 25. September, 1890 (Pittsburg, 1890). 

Bericht tiber der Verhandlungen der vierten general-V ersammlung des deutsch- 
amertkanischen Priester-V ereins in Pittsburg, Pa. 23. bis 25. September 1890... 
(Pittsburg, 1890). 
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Heiss of Milwaukee, Bishop Kilian C. Flasch of La Crosse, and Bishop 
Francis X. Katzer of Green Bay.?® Public debate on the law became 
intense. According again to Father John Conway of St. Paul, who 
was no friendly critic of the Germans, this whole discussion was an 
outcome of the foreign movement, and part of the conspiracy to Ger- 
manize the Church. The real aim of the “conspirators,” according 
to Conway, was to prevent the development of the English language 
in parochial schools. They dragged the Catholic Church into an ugly 
controversy over a law that had some objectionable features, but 
which did not warrant church interference.*° 

Whether or not Conway was correct, German-Americans generally 
were among the strongest supporters of the parochial schools, partly 
at least because in them they might exercise the privilege of teaching 
in the mother-tongue. Monsignor Joseph Schroeder, professor of 
dogmatic theology at the recently-founded Catholic University of 
America, spoke at Pittsburgh on “The Church and the Republic,” 
and later, in the Catholic World, described the purposes and conduct 
of the congress.*® His account of the congress and of the spirit 
which animated it does not accord with the veiled and open charges 
of conspiratorial activity. 

The problem of national differences had, by the fall of 1890, be- 
come a keg of ecclesiastical gunpowder. Harsh words had been 
used privately by highly-placed prelates against their colleagues in 
the hierarchy. Priests had bandied implied insults in the public prints. 
Back of it all was not only the jurisdictional problem of how best to 
administer the American Church organization, but also the more 
important problem which deeply and sincerely concerned men of both 
“‘parties’—how best to serve the needs of the Catholic laity in order 
that losses to the faith should be as small as possible. 

A train was being laid to this keg of gunpowder even as the Ger- 
man-Americans met in fraternal amity at Pittsburgh. It was a long 


28 Reilly, School Controversy, pp. 55-57. The texts of the law and of the 
bishops’ protest are printed in Harry H. Heming, The Catholic Church in Wis- 
consin (Milwaukee, 1895-98), pp. 281-286. 


29 Op. cit., p. 47. 
30“The Catholic German Congress at Pittsburgh,” LII (November, 1890), 
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train, but nonetheless effective. Conway believed that it stretched 
from St. Louis to Europe, and back again—although he did not use 
the metaphor. Whether it was a deliberately-laid train, or was 
simply one of those careless accidents that bring on dire results, need 
not concern us here. 

At Liége, Belgium, in September, 1890, a general European Cath- 
olic Congress was being held. During a session devoted to problems 
of the European emigrant to America, one Abbé Villeneuve of Canada 
quoted a set of figures. Proof that mathematics is dangerous was 
quickly forthcoming. The good abbé claimed that twenty-five million 
Catholics had entered the United States as immigrants, that the Cath- 
olic population of this country in 1890 was slightly over five million, 
and that the other twenty million Catholics “have turned Protestant 
or have become indifferent.”*? 

This charge provided the excuse for consideration of the problem 
of losses to the faith among emigrants going to the United States at 
a conference held in Lucerne, Switzerland, on December 9-10, 1890. 
That meeting brought together the representatives of the various na- 
tional branches of the European St. Raphael’s Society. The result of 
their deliberations was a direct appeal to Rome for an amelioration 
of those conditions in Church administration in the United States 
which they considered responsible for the tremendous loss of faith 
by immigrants to this country. The Marchese Battista G. Volpe- 
Landi, president of the Italian St. Raphael’s Society, and Peter Paul 
Cahensly, secretary-general of the German central office of the So- 
ciety, were instructed to submit to the Pope the representations of 
the conference. The so-called “Lucerne Memorial,” destined to be the 
spark which eventually detonated the ecclesiastical powder-keg in 
the United States, was the outcome of these appointments. The me- 
morial was drawn up, dated “February, 1891,” and taken to Rome 
by the two appointed delegates of the conference. Cahensly and 
Volpe-Landi were delayed somewhat in receiving an audience with 


“1 Gerald Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? ... (New York, 
1925), p. 233. These figures were totally inaccurate. In the controversy over 
“Cahenslyism” there was much ado about the correct figures for Catholic im- 
migration and Catholic “losses.” That phase of the problem has been disposed 
of in Bishop Shaughnessy’s volume. 
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Leo XIII, but arrangements were finally made for an interview with 
the Pontiff on April 16. Two days before, on April 14, Volpe-Landi 
was called away by a death in his family, so that when the date of the 
audience arrived, Cahensly alone took the memorial to the Vatican.*? 
The document was signed by ten members of the German St. Ra- 
phael’s Society, by nine Austrians, seven Belgians, one Swiss, and 
eight Italians, all men of considerable reputation. It was also ap- 
proved, through a separate communication, by Premier Mercier of 
Quebec. 

The document itself was based upon the premise that “The losses 
which the Church has sustained in the United States of North 
America amount to more than ten millions,” a reduction by fifty 
percent of the total of losses asserted at Liége. In view of this fact, 
the memorial stated, certain steps were essentially necessary in the 
United States. These included the establishment of separate churches 
for each nationality ; the appointment to these churches of “priests of 
the same nationality as the faithful ;” the teaching of religion in the 
national language, even where the numbers of immigrants did not 
justify separate parishes; the setting up of separate parochial schools 
“for every nationality ;” equal privileges for the “priests of every na- 
tionality ;” the foundation of various Catholic mutual aid associations ; 
wherever possible, inclusion in the American episcopate of bishops 
of every nationality ; and papal encouragement of the training of mis- 
sionary priests for the United States and of the establishment of 
branches of the St. Raphael’s Society in the various European 
countries.** 

Until the end of the first week in May, 1891, the American public 


32 This chronology of the memorial is taken from Cahensly’s own account, in 
Heft 5, Charitas-Schriften, of the St. Raphael’s Society, op. cit., pp. 33-34. With 
regard to the general aims of the society cf. also: P. P. Cahensly, Die deutschen 
Auswanderer und der St. Raphael-V erein (Frankfurt a. M. und Luzern, 1887) 
[Band VIII, Heft 11, Frankfurter zeitgemasse Broschuren]. 

33 The German text of the memorial, with the names and titles of its signers, 
is in Cahensly, Charitas-Schriften, pp. 34-39. An English translation lacking 
the signatures, was published in the New York Herald, May 28, 1891. John T. 
Reily, Collections in the Life and Times of J. Card. Gibbons (McSherrystown, 
Pennsylvania, 1895), III, is said to contain the texts of the Cahensly memorials 
as well as considerable additional material on “Cahenslyism” in general. The 
writer has been unable to consult this volume. The researcher should be warned 
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and the Catholic laity of the United States remained in ignorance of the 
impending controversy over ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This did not 
permit the larger problem of nationalism in the Church to be forgot- 
ten. At the moment, the great success of the “Katholiken Tag” at 
Pittsburgh the preceding September, had encouraged a public ex- 
change of views on the subject of clerical unions. In the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee, one of the strongholds of the Deutsch-Amerikanischer 
Priester-Verein, opposition to the policies of that body had led to the 
establishment of the American Catholic Clerical Union. Typical 
editorial comment on the situation which had developed was contained 
in the Catholic Review of New York: 

Priests . . . ought not to be allowed to organize, as priests, into national 

bodies. There is here a very grave danger. .. . What a check, em- 

barrassment, almost insuperable obstacle those Unions may be to the 

administration of a bishop! . . . this is America and . . . within the 

American Church there must be no nationalism.3* 
Sebastian G. Messmer, professor of canon law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, riposted with a long and scathing letter in defense 
of the unions, and particularly of the Priester-Verein. He levelled 
the charge of calculated prejudice against the Review, and concluded 
with the opinion that “this matter of Clerical Unions is not a subject 
proper for papers written for the Catholic public at large. . . . there 
are other appointed watchmen upon the walls of Jerusalem.’’*® 

First news of the Lucerne Memorial to the Vatican reached the 

American public through the columns of the New York Herald on 
May 9, 1891. A brief cable dispatch from Rome stated inaccurately 
that the document requested the Pope to appoint American bishops 
representative of the nationalities of the immigrants because “the 
Irish bishops in the United States only nominate Irish priests, who 
do not know the languages spoken by the immigrants.” The memo- 
rial actually contained no such assertion. The Catholic Review of 


that the titles and imprints of Reily’s volumes vary. They are not easily lo- 
cated, but when found, supply a fund of contemporaneous (and sometimes un- 
related) information for this period of United States Catholic history. 

34 XX XIX (March 7, 1891), 152. 

35 Jbid. (March 21, 1891), 182. Cf. C. Schaus to editor, ibid., (March 28, 
1891), 199. 
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May 16 printed a shorter, but more accurate cabled account of Ca- 
hensly’s visit to the Vatican.*® Excited comment did not begin until 
a week later, at which time the Review devoted its lead editorial to 
“The Conspiracy of Luzerne.’ Violent exception was taken to the 
aspersions which the memorial reputedly cast upon the Irish in 
America, and to the claim that millions of immigrants had lost the 
faith. “The statements are entirely false, and the memorial is a piece 
of brazen impudence. . . . The special malice of the memorial is its 
design of interference with the American hierarchy. . . . The con- 
spiracy of Luzerne has its roots in the United States.”°* 

It was May 28 before the complete text of the memorial was avail- 
able in this country. On that date the New York Herald published it 
in full, except for the names of the signatories. The Northwestern 
Chronicle, Catholic newspaper of St. Paul, protested “solemnly . . . 
as Catholics and as Americans against such work. . . . Where the 
Catholics of this country are most concerned is that a clique in the 
United States inspired this petition. . . . It is high time for the 
Deutscher-V erein to subside. . . . Its members have done a grave 
injury to the Church in this country by making Catholics mere for- 
eigners.”*S The question of episcopal jurisdiction they left for future 
treatment, of which there was more than enough. It was around 
these two issues that discussion of the whole matter in the Catholic 
and secular press revolved. Was the Lucerne Memorial the result of 
an American-German plot and, if its recommendations were followed 
by the Holy See, would there be created in the United States a 
double episcopal jurisdiction? The Catholic Review concentrated 
upon the problem of double jurisdiction, printing, for example, Leo 
XIII’s brief Studio et Vigilante, of August 26, 1884, condemning 
double jurisdiction in India under the headline “Official Opinion of 
Pope Leo XIII on the System Which the Conspirators of Luzerne 
Would Fasten Upon the United States.’’*® 

The New York Times, under a St. Louis date-line of May 31, 


3€ [hid., p. 311. 37 [bid. (May 23, 1891), 328. 38 May 29, 1891. 

°99XXXIX (May 30, 1891), 338. Cf. also thid., pp. 344, 345. In the follow- 
ing number, June 6, the Review printed a letter of Cardinal Jacobini’s on the 
same subject, using a similar headline suggesting the relationship to the Lucerne 
proposals. Cf. p. 354. 
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printed an interview with Father Phelan, editor of the Western 
Watchman in which the priest was quoted as saying: “The letter 
was the product of the Deutsch-Amerikanischer Priester Verein... . 
Who wrote it would be hard to determine . . . it is likely they all had 
a hand in it.’”4° So the comments ran. There is little question that 
the opponents of the Lucerne Memorial followed the lead of Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, the “consecrated blizzard” from St. Paul. The 
objective of Cahensly and his friends, Ireland told a reporter of the 
New York Herald on May 31, in his usual blunt manner, 


is to harness the Church in America into the service of recently ar- 
rived immigrants from Germany. . . . We have to note here the 
actual or assumed ignorance of Mr. Cahensly as to the condition of 
German speaking Catholics in America. In asserting that they are 
neglected he does most positive injustice to the bishops of the country. 
... The bishops of America have no more idea of making the Church 
lrish than they have of allowing it to be made German. . . . What is 
the most strange feature in this whole Lucerne movement is the im- 
pudence of the men in undertaking to meddle, under any pretext, in 


the Catholic affairs of America. . . . All American Catholics will 
treasure up the affront for future action. . .. The inspiration of the 
work in Europe comes, ... from a clique in America. ... I am quite 


sure I am right when I bring home to this [Deutsch-Amerikanischer 
Priester] Verein the whole promptings of the Lucerne proceedings. 
... The great mass of German-speaking Catholics, laymen and priests, 
are totally opposed to all plans and intrigues and are most heartily in 
sympathy with everything that is American. ... The promoters of 
German foreignism in America are certain journalists whose trade is 
gone if the German language loses its hold, and certain priests who, on 
coming to America in advanced years, never learn much English and 
scarcely know that there is in America a country outside the German 
village or quarter surrounding their parsonage.*! 


The archbishop enlarged upon these ideas with equal frankness in a 
second interview granted to an AP correspondent on June 4.47 He 
explicitly accepted as true press dispatches cabled from Rome as to 


10 June 1, 189]. 
41 New York Herald, June 1, 1891; Catholic Review, XXXIX (June 13, 
1891), 370. 


12 New York Times, June 5, 1891; Catholic Review, XXXIX (June 20, 1891, 
38s. 
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the interest taken in the success of the memorial by the Prussian am- 
bassador to the Holy See, Herr von Schloeser. 

This interpretation by a member of the hierarchy differed radi- 
cally from that given by the most outstanding Catholic lay editor of 
the day, John Gilmary Shea. In his paper, the Catholic News of 
New York, Shea scoffed at the thought of Cahensly and Schloeser 
acting on behalf of any German-American group.** 

There were certainly some Germans in the United States who were 
most sincerely perturbed by the Lucerne Memorial. Victor Dwor- 
zak, editor of the New York Katholisches Volksblatt, when asked to 
comment on a report that Cahensly was to visit the United States, 
said that the New York Germans would have nothing to do with him.** 
As the polemical dispute developed in the Catholic and secular press, 
both English and German, the theme most discussed was that of 
“conspiracy.” Very early in the proceedings, Father William Faer- 
ber, corresponding secretary of the Priester-Verein, issued a formal 
categorical denial that his organization had been in any way re- 
sponsible for the memorial. Archbishop Katzer, newly-appointed in- 
cumbent of the See of Milwaukee, denied all knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a “clique” as described by his ecclesiastical neighbor in St. 
Paul, as well as any previous knowledge of the action of the Euro- 
pean St. Raphael’s Society.*° Both the Priester-Verein and Katzer 
noticeably refrained from any expression of opinion upon the de- 
mands of the memorial itself. 

While these discussioris were getting under way in the United 
States, European developments were also taking place. If we may 
believe Cahensly’s own account, and there seems no reason to doubt 
its accuracy, the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, wrote 
to Cahensly shortly after receipt of the Lucerne Memorial asking for 
a fuller explanation of the reasons for the requests contained therein. 
Volpe-Landi and Cahensly obliged by sending to Rampolla a second 
and longer memorial. This second document, Cahensly is careful 


43 May 31, 1891. 

44 New York Sun, May 31, 1891; Catholic Review, XX XIX (June 13, 1891), 

370. 
45 Catholic Review, XXXIX (June 13, 1891), 369; (June 20, 1891), 388. Cf. 

ibid., pp. 370, 376, 377. 
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to indicate, was sent on the personal responsibility of its two signa- 
tories, and did not constitute an official communication from the St. 
Raphael’s Societies.*® It dealt in greater detail with reasons for the 
earlier requests, and again revised the figures of losses to the Catholic 
faith resulting from American neglect of the immigrant. The new 
statistics claimed to prove that ‘“‘Catholicity . . . has sustained a net 
loss of sixteen millions” in the United States. The proposals with 
regard to the episcopate were made more precise to indicate that what 
was desired was the establishment of an approximate equal ratio 
between the size of immigrant groups and national representation in 
the American hierarchy.** 

The first hint of the existence of a second memorial reached the 
United States in an Associated Press dispatch from Berlin dated June 
13 reporting an interview with Cahensly. The author of the memo- 
rials struck out at his American critics. He denied that he or the 
St. Raphael’s Societies wished to interfere with Church adminis- 
tration in the United States, but stated that “It is a well-known fact 
that the Irish in America try to obtain all the bishoprics possible for 
themselves.”*® Not until July 1 did the New York Herald give the 
text of the memorial itself to the public. 

Before that date, however, the controversy had developed to a 
considerable degree. On June 17, the American Catholic Clerical 
Union adopted a set of resolutions denouncing the Lucerne Memorial 
as unwarranted foreign interference, denying the accuracy of its 
claims of losses, and praising the American hierarchy for its care of 
the immigrants.4® Viewing the controversy with, perhaps, greater ob- 


46 Cahensly, Charitas-Schriften, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 


47 Part of the German text of this memorial is in ibid., pp. 42-43. Fairly com- 
plete English summaries were printed in the New York Herald, July 1, 1891; 
Catholic Review, XL (July 11, 1891), 19; The Tablet (London), LXXVIII 
(July 25, 1891), 145-146. The complete and unabridged text appeared in the 
Catholic Review, XXXIX (June 27, 1891), 402. 


48 New York Times, New York Herald, New York Tribune, June 14, 1891; 
Catholic Review, XL (July 25, 1891), 50-51. 


49 The text of these resolutions appeared in a number of journals, among them 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, June 20, 1891; and the Catholic Review, XL (July 11, 
1891), 20. Practically every Catholic newspaper which printed the resolutions 
gave them also some editorial attention. 
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jectivity than most, John Gilmary Shea lamented in the editorial 
columns of the Catholic News: 

A year ago the Catholic body of the United States . . . was made 
up of devout men of every nation under heaven. Now dissension, 
jealousy, a spirit of bickering has been aroused which will not easily 
be banished or allayed. Archbishops, bishops, priests as associated in 
societies, or individually disclaim any part or responsibility in the 
Lucerne action, but the evil has been accomplished. . . . The Herold 
des Glaubens says there are American priests in this country who 
would rather see several million Germans go to hell than forego the 
opportunity to convert a few hundred Yankees. 

The dissension to which Shea referred had perturbed all members 
of the American hierarchy. The dean of that body, Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, held his peace on the matter, publicly at least, until 
June 28 when, in an interview, he said: “We cannot view without 
astonishment and indignation a number of self-constituted and offi- 
cious gentlemen in Europe complaining of the alleged inattention 
which is paid to the spiritual wants of the foreign population and to 
the means of redress which they have thought proper to submit to the 
Holy See.”®! Gibbons emphasized particularly the great amount of 
consideration that was given by the Church in this country to the 
welfare of the immigrants. That some action in the matter was either 
contemplated or taken by members of the hierarchy is obvious from 
the text of a letter addressed to Cardinal Gibbons by the Papal Sec- 
retary of State under orders from the Pope on June 28. Referring 
to the Cahensly memorials, Cardinal Rampolla wrote : 

From the news received from America on the subject, it would 
appear that ... the Episcopate itself was about to take the matter into 
consideration by special meetings. ... The august Head of the Church 
has no design of accepting any proposition which could give rise to 
any trouble, so long as it is possible to provide for Catholic emi- 
grants . . . the help of national priests, as has hitherto been the 
custom.°? 

50 June 28, 1891. Cf. New York Herald, June 18, 28, 1891; Evening Post, New 
York, June 28, 1891. 

51 New York Herald, June 29, 1891. Cf. Ibid., June 28, 30, 1891; Catholic 
Review, XL (July 11, 1891), 19, 20, 24. 

52 A German translation of this letter is in Cahensly, Charitas-Schriften, op. 
cit., pp. 45-46. An English translation is in the Catholic Review, XL (August 
29, 1891), 130. 
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When “informed” on July 1 by representatives of the secular press 
that a papal letter had been sent to him denying any intention of 
acting on Cahensly’s suggestions, the Baltimore cardinal expressed 
satisfaction.** Editorial comment was generally favorable.°* A few 
days later, on July 11, Gibbons met President Harrison at Cape May, 
New Jersey. The President expressed to the cardinal his concern 
over the Cahensly petitions, and “seemed to be much pleased” at 
being informed that they had been unequivocally rejected by the Holy 
See in a letter from Rampolla received that very day.®® 

The Cardinal had in his possession not only the letter from the Holy 
See, but also the full text of the second memorial, which did not be- 
come public property until July 25.56 This copy had come to him in 
a letter from Archbishop Ireland dated July 2. The St. Paul prelate 
asked, with reference to Rampolla’s letter to Gibbons: “Are we, how- 
ever, to stop there?” Referring then to the second memorial he con- 
tinued : 

Note the calumnies against the whole church of America. Note 
the insults to the Republic, . . . Then, remember that this document 
is believed in Rome and received sympathy there. Naught but fear 
compels them to brush it aside. So I am most positively assured. . . . 
Ought we not take this opportunity to assert ourselves before Rome 
and compel her to have in the future some regard for us !5? 


Other American prelates, on the contrary, believed and hoped that, 
Rome having spoken, the affair would be closed. Among those 
doomed to disappointment in this regard was Archbishop Michael 
A. Corrigan of New York, honorary president of the St. Raphael’s 
Society of the United States. The Leo House in his episcopal city was 
the headquarters of that society. Even before the archbishop took 
action, the officers and board of directors of the American foundation 


°3 New York Herald, July 2, 1891. 

4 Cf. [bid.; Catholic Review, XL (July 4), 8; (July 11), 19-20; (July 18), 
33, 35; (July 25), 50-51, 56, 57; (August 1), 70; Baltimore Sun, July 3, 1891; 
New York Sun, July 5, 1891; New York Tribune, July 6, 1891; The Tablet 
(London), LXXVIII (August 1), 182. 

55 Will, op. cit., I, 524-525. 

56 Cf. note 47, supra. 

57 Reilly, School Controversy, pp. 70-71. 
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wrote a letter of sharp criticism directly to Cahensly. They acknowl- 
edged the good intentions of the signers of the Lucerne Memorial, but 
they regretted the action that they had taken. “Why has the St. Ra- 
phael’s Society not addressed its wishes and desires first in a proper 
manner to the American Bishops? . . . The demands or requests of 
the Memorial are altogether too far reaching. ... Why . . . should 
you ask . . . for ordinances which might be suitable for colonial en- 
deavors in South America or Africa, but will not suit at all for con- 
ditions as they exist here?” While they thought the existing Ameri- 
can interpretation of the memorial malicious, they admitted the 
“probability for such a propaganda,” and added that, so interpreted, 
the memorial “is an insult to the national pride of Americans, and can 
only be detrimental to the foreign-born citizens, as well as to the new 
immigrants.”>5§ The principal signer of this letter was Bishop Wigger 
of Newark, president of the American St. Raphael’s Society, and a 
prominent participant in the disputes which followed after. 
Archbishop Corrigan waited to communicate with Cahensly until 
he had seen the full text of the second memorial as furnished to him 
by the editors of the Catholic Review. On July 22, 1891, he dis- 
patched a long letter to Cahensly. He spoke of the “profound grief 
with which I read your Memorial.” He charged Cahensly with a 
“total misconception” of American institutions, and he added that were 
the memorial adopted, “it would result in incalculable harm to re- 
ligion.” Corrigan then referred to American prejudice against the 
Church as a “foreign institution,” and referred to the tremendous 
difficulties of destroying that prejudice. ‘You can conceive then with 
what grief we would see this prejudice confirmed and strengthened 
by one of our own friends.” Quoting figures, and applying Cahen- 
sly’s proposals to his own archdiocese, Corrigan quite effectively ex- 
posed the impracticability of the entire plan. “It is no wonder that... 
Cardinal Simeoni has written to me that he himself from his knowl- 
edge of this country felt bound to declare openly to you that your re- 
quest was impossible of realization.” The letter went on to deal 
with statistics concerning losses to the faith, and with the under- 
standable reasons for such losses as had occurred. Three and a half 


58 July 1, 1891; NYAA, E—c, Cahensly, 1891. 
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millions, rather than sixteen millions was the figure he quoted. “In 
conclusion,” he stated sharply, “permit me to express the hope that 
in future you and your zealous colleagues before presenting to the 
Holy See any important project regarding the welfare of souls in- 
trusted to our charge, will have the kindness to consult with the 
Bishops who are their legitimate Pastors.”*® 

Hierarchical disapproval was the order of the day where Cahensly 
was concerned. Even those bishops of German birth or leanings could 
not approve the method which their European friends had used, al- 
though they might sympathise with some of the objectives sought and 
agree with some of the charges made. From the beginning of July 
until the latter part of August, 1891, the dissensions over the Cahensly 
memorials seemed to be dissipating themselves. There were addi- 
tional rumblings in the press, it is true,®° but on the whole, the matter 
seemed to have been concluded by the papal decision of June 28. 

Men of good-will felt that the coup de grace had been dealt “Ca- 
henslyism” when they read the words uttered on August 20, 1891, by 
James Cardinal Gibbons in his sermon at the investiture of Archbishop 
Katzer as the new ordinary of Milwaukee. Katzer was the acknow]l- 
edged leader of the German group. The dean of the American hier- 
archy, in the presence of most of its members, took occasion to refer 
in unmistakable terms to the nationality difficulties of the preceding 
years. The cardinal called attention to the assemblage of prelates as 
evidence of the unity of the American Church, then continued : 


Woe to him, my brethren, who would destroy or impair this blessed 
harmony that reigns among us! Woe to him who would sow tares of 
discord in the fair fields of the Church of America! Woe to him who 
would breed dissension among the leaders of Israel by introducing 
a spirit of nationalism into the camp of the Lord! Brothers we are, 


59 NYAA, C-18. Italics Corrigan’s. 

60 Cf. an interview granted by the Reverend George Zurcher, a Catholic tem- 
perance reformer, to the Buffalo News, reprinted in the Catholic Temperance 
Association News, Philadelphia, July 7, 1891. Cf. also “Herr Cahensly’s Scheme 
Smacks of Politics,” in New York Herald, July 12, 1891; Professor O’Gorman’s 
account of the views held in Rome on “Cahenslyism,” and the comments thereon, 
as well as various items and comments on the views of Cardinals Persico and 
Simeoni, in the Catholic Review, XL (August 8, 1891), 88; (August 15, 1891), 
96, 98, 105. These were of the nature of “post-mortems.” 
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whatever may be our nationality, and brothers we shall remain — 
we will prove to our countrymen that the ties formed by grace and 
faith are stronger than flesh and blood—God and our country! This 
our watchword—Loyalty to God’s Church and to our country !—this 
our religious and political faith. . . . Let us glory in the title of 
American citizen. We owe our allegiance to one country, and that 
country is America. We must be in harmony with our political insti- 
tutions. It matters not whether this is the land of our birth or the 
land of our adoption. It is the land of our destiny.®! 


Mere words, even those of a Sovereign Pontiff and of a prince of 
the Church, were not sufficient to stifle the antagonisms and strains 
which had developed with such rapidity in a short space of time. 
German, or Polish, or Bohemian, or French Catholics in America, 
jealous of their own cultures, overwhelmed to a degree by the blat- 
ancy of America in the 1890's, clung to their old ways. Had they not, 
after all, come here to enjoy freedom? Had not many of them left 
Europe rather than send their children to state-dominated schools? 
Did they not consider the privilege of raising their offspring to fear 
God and love their neighbors in their own way, one of the most sacred 
rights which America had to offer? 

Catholics who were a product of the American environment, on the 
other hand, felt just as strongly about the necessity of unity in the face 
of prejudice. They loved America, they believed in her and in all her 
noisy foibles and idiosyncrasies. For them the future held meaning 
only if they could once and for all identify themselves and their Church 
with the society in which they lived. Foreign ways and manners 
must go, and the sooner the better! 

As in every conflict of this sort, there were those on both sides who 
fought all opposition with the utmost tenacity, while the majority 
looked on, hoping for moderation and mutual understanding. Such 
understanding came eventually, but not in August, 1891. Hardly had 
the echoes of Cardinal Gibbons’ moving appeal for unity died out 
of the Milwaukee cathedral before a new, disturbing issue caused the 
controversy of the previous year to fade into insignificance. This was 
the troublesome school question, brought to a head by Archbishop 


61 James Cardinal Gibbons, 4 Retrospect of Fifty Years (New York, 1916), 
IT, 148-155. 
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Ireland of St. Paul. In that noteworthy contest no holds were barred. 
The national prejudices of each party to the conflict became weapons 
in the war of words. Nor did the activities of Cahensly and his 
friends in Europe cease. They seemed rather to take on a new life. 
The result of it all was that the comparatively united stand of the 
American episcopacy against what they had considered either ill- 
chosen or malicious proposals (depending on their point of view) 
concerning Church administration was shattered. Old allies found 
themselves to be new enemies. This second chapter of “Cahenslyism’”’ 
has yet to be written. In many respects it is the most intriguing part 


of the story. In every respect it is the saddest. 
Joun J. MENG 
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CATHOLIC ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED STATES* 


HE existence of archives as well as archival regulations in the 

Catholic Church may be traced to the first century of the Chris- 

tian era. Among the acts of Pope St. Clement I (90-99), the 
fourth of the Roman pontiffs, was the appointment of notaries to record 
the Acts of the Martyrs, and, by implication, to take adequate mea- 
sures to insure their preservation.1 That Clement’s directions and 
those of his successors were heeded is evident from the testimony of 
the patristic age in which, for example, we find St. Augustine referring 
to ecclesiastical archives,? and St. Jerome advising their consulta- 
tion.* Acts of popes and councils during these centuries bear tes- 
timony to the honor and authority accorded the manuscript records 
of the Church’s early years.4 By the close of the fourth century at 
the latest formal papal archives had been established.* In a similar 
manner it would be possible to trace the development of archives 
proper to the administrative subdivisions of the Church, namely the 
patriarchates, archdioceses, dioceses, and parishes of the Christian 
world. 


That such lesser archives existed and formed an integral factor in 
the administrative work of the Church is evident from an abundance 
of testimony surviving from both the patristic and mediaeval periods. 
However, it is not until the second half of the sixteenth century that 
we find definitive legislation issuing from the Holy See in the matter 
of these lesser, and particularly for diocesan, archives. The first of 
these instructions was the constitution Muneris nostri of Pope St. 


* Read as a paper at the annual meeting of the American Association for 
State and Local History, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, November 10, 1944. 

1 Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici (Barri-Ducis, 1864), II, 601. 

* Epis. 43, Ad Gloriam, Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXXIII, 172. 

% Apologia adversus libros Rufini, Lib. 3, n. 20. /bid., XXIII, 471. 

4 Instances of such legislation may be found in Jean Harduin, Acta concils- 
orum et epistolae decretales ac constitutiones summorum pontificum (12 vols., 
Parisiis, 1715), III, 426, 549, 727, 606. 

5 Cf. Dictionnaire raisonné de diplomatique chrétienne (Paris, 1846), col. 89, 
“Archives ecclésiastiques.” 
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Pius V, dated March 1, 1571,° and the second the constitution Provida 
of Sixtus V of April 29, 1587.7 Both of these, however, were sur- 
passed in completeness and precision of detail by the constitution 
Maxima vigilantia of Benedict XIII of June 14, 1727.8 All three of 
these instructions comprised particular or local rather than general 
or universal legislation. But the basic elements of archival legisla- 
tion established by them served widely as the framework of subse- 
quent canonical enactments on the establishment, contents, care, and 
use of diocesan archives. In particular the Maxima vigilantia of 
Benedict XIII formed a source of prime importance for the provi- 
sions governing archives in the Code of Canon Law promulgated in 
1918, in which the legislation concerning archives is comprised in the 
ten canons 375 to 384 inclusive. The explanation of the provisions of 
these ten canons may best be reserved for the concluding section of 
this discussion. 

At the outset of any discussion of Catholic archives, either in the 
United States or elsewhere, it is paramount to distinguish between 
two general classes of archives: (1) ecclesiastical archives, properly 
so-called, and (2) corporate or institutional archives. 

Ecclesiastical archives, are, in the first instance those of the Holy 
See, and secondly those pertaining to the administrative subdivisions 
of the Church, i.e., the archives of archdioceses, dioceses, and parishes. 
These alone come under the purview of the general canon law of the 
Church. The second class, to which for want of an accepted generic 
name we have applied the designation of corporate or institutional 
archives, comprises the archives of those institutions and bodies con- 
ducted under the authority and approval of the Church by Catholics, 
cleric and lay, and having for their purpose the promotion of one or 
other of the manifold activities of educational, social, or spiritual 
service. In this group will be found the archives of monasteries, 

6 Bullarium diplomatum et privilegiorum sanctorum romanorum pontificum 
(Taurinensis Editio, 25 vols., 1857-1872), VII, 893-894. 

7 Stephano Quaranta, Summa bullarii earumve summorum pontificum con- 
Stitutionum (Venetiis, 1622), p. 88. 

8 Bullarium diplomatum et privilegiorum sanctorum romanorum pontificum 
(Taurinensis Editio), XXII, 560-567. 

8 Codex iuris canonici, Pit X Pontificis Maximi iussu digestus, Benedicti 
Papae XV auctoritate promulgatus (Romae, 1917). 
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convents, religious communities, universities, colleges, missionary or- 
ganizations, lay activities, charitable foundations and the like. Though 
subject to the general laws of the Church, the majority of these insti- 
tutions and foundations are for all practical purposes private, inde- 
pendent entities and their archives in consequence are fundamentally 
private collections. The current practices governing the use of these 
archives will likewise be considered later, 

In any consideration of the archival holdings of the Catholic 
Church or of Catholic bodies within the United States it is necessary 
to bear in mind that much material pertaining to the history of the 
Church in this country, especially for the colonial period, reposes in 
archives beyond our borders. To omit a consideration of the more im- 
portant of these collections would result in an incomplete presentation 
of the real state of the manuscript sources for American Catholic 
history. However, it will probably be more practical to commence 
with a consideration of the archives and depositories located within 
this country and thence proceed to those located in Europe and in the 
lands adjacent to us on the north and the south. 

It would serve little purpose, were it even possible within the limits 
of this discussion, to treat of the archives of each of the archdioceses 
and dioceses and of even the most important Catholic institutions in 
the United States. On the contrary, it has been felt best to restrict 
the treatment to those ecclesiastical and institutional archives which 
by reason of antiquity, outstanding range of service, immunity from 
fires and destructive factors generally, and continued archival con- 
sciousness now offer the richest opportunities to the qualified re- 
searcher. It may be remarked, however, that in treating this second 
class of holdings, the institutional or corporative archives, we will 
occasionally pass over from the field of archives, technically under- 
stood, into that of manuscript depositories. 

Before considering the more important collections of the first class 
it is necessary to point out the nature and province of each of the 
three general classes of ecclesiastical archives encountered in the 
United States—those, namely, of archdioceses, dioceses, and parishes. 

(A) The archdiocesan archives,—understood in their archdioce- 
san or metropolitan sense rather than in that of the territorial juris- 
diction over which the archbishop or metropolitan governs as bishop— 
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are the repositories of documents emanating from the Holy See, of 
the acts of provincial councils, of certain types of documents relating 
to the suffragan dioceses, records of the consecration of bishops, min- 
utes and documents of cases of appeal from the decisions of suffragan 
bishops and of diocesan tribunals, and the official correspondence of 
the archdiocese. 

(B) The diocesan archives contain documents from the Holy See, 
the acts of the diocesan synods, the minutes of the episcopal cwuria, 
records of ordinations and of matrimonial dispensations, deeds of 
diocesan property, reports of the spiritual and material condition of 
the various parishes, the reports of the subordinate officials of the 
diocese, e.g., the reports of the superintendents of schools, of charities, 
of cemeteries, and, as in the case of the archdiocesan archives, the 
official administrative correspondence. 

(C) The parochial archives of the individual parishes of the dio- 
cese are the repositories of documents pertaining to the origin and 
development of the parish, official letters of the successive bishops of 
the diocese, the registers of baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
the status animarum or spiritual condition of the parishioners, the 
records pertaining to the financial affairs of the parish, and in many 
instances the Sunday announcement books. 

It was natural that in the establishment of the early dioceses of the 
United States the location of the episcopal or see city should have 
been made on the basis of accessibility to the various parts of the ter- 
ritory comprising the diocese. In the great majority of instances the 
subsequent development of the nation justified these selections, with 
the result that we find that the majority of the archdiocesan or metro- 
politan sees of the present time has developed from the initial dioceses 
of the respective sections. Hence, in the case of ecclesiastical archives 
it follows that with a few exceptions the most extensive and important 
of these collections will be found in the archives of the archdiocesan 
or metropolitan sees. 

The oldest of the metropolitan sees in the United States is Baltimore, 
established as a diocese in 1789 and raised to the rank of an archdio- 
cese in 1808. From 1789 until 1808 its jurisdiction was coterminous 
with the boundaries of the United States, and from 1808 until 1846 
it exercised metropolitan jurisdiction over the entire country. Long 
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after its extent of jurisdiction had been restricted by the erection of 
successive dioceses and archdioceses it continued to enjoy a prerogative 
of place. The three Plenary Councils held to date in this country have 
all assembled in its episcopal city. Moreover, from 1877 until 1921 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore was presided over by one of the most 
distinguished churchman, all things considered, ever to occupy an 
American Catholic see, James Cardinal Gibbons. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand how the Archdiocesan Archives of Baltimore, more 
commonly known as the Baltimore Cathedral Archives, constitute, 
if not the largest, certainly the foremost collection of documentary 
material for the history of the Catholic Church in the United States 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Housed in the Arch- 
bishop’s House on North Charles Street, immediately adjoining the 
venerable Cathedral of the Assumption, this collection is serviceably 
filed. The collection has been card indexed down to September, 1902, 
although with fuller description for the period beginning with the 
administration of James Gibbons.!® 

Of the four dioceses created from Baltimore in 1808—Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, and Bardstown, Kentucky (the latter 
transferred in 1841 to Louisville)—and all subsequently raised to the 
rank of archdioceses, the largest extant archival collection is that of 
New York. From the administrations of the first three bishops vir- 
tually nothing has survived, but from 1838, when the Reverend John 
Hughes of Philadelphia was appointed coadjutor to the aging Bishop 
Dubois, the archival collections of the diocese and subsequent arch- 
diocese have been built up with commendable diligence. The dy- 
namic personality of John Hughes, his commanding position among 
the Catholic prelates of his time in the United States, and the signifi- 
cant patriotic services rendered by him to the nation in one of the 
most trying periods of the Civil War, invest the archives of his ad- 
ministration with a particular fascination. His immediate successors 
in the see were confronted with the vastly enhanced problems of 
diocesan administration resulting from the rising tide of Catholic 


10 A brief description of these archives will be found in Peter Guilday, The 
Life and Times of John Carroll (2 vols., New York, 1922), II, 838-839. The 
arrangement and classification, however, have been altered somewhat since this 


was written. 
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immigration, and the documentary records of their years indicate their 
absorption in these vital but less interesting activities. Hughes’ suc- 
cessor, by two, Michael Augustine Corrigan, governed the see from 
1885-1902, years encompassing one of the most significant eras in the 
history of the American Church. The Corrigan archives afford a 
cross-sectional view of American Catholic life during the closing years 
of the nineteenth century inferior only to those of Gibbons at Balti- 
more. The major portion of the New York archives are housed at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, although a sizable quantity 
still remain in various diocesan offices in New York City. The Dun- 
woodie collection is tentatively filed under the administrations of the 
respective archbishops. Consultation is aided by a simple card index 
of alphabetical listings. 

Of the other three suffragan sees erected in 1808 only that of 
Boston possesses any sizable archival collection from the early period. 
Not so extensive as that of New York, Boston does possess, however, 
items of significance for the early years not found at New York. 
Foremost among these are the manuscript history of the diocese to 
1829 by its second bishop, Benedict J. Fenwick (1825-1846), entitled 
“Memoirs to Serve for the Future Ecclesiastical Historian of the 
Diocese of Boston,” and his diary of diocesan affairs entitled “Mem- 
oranda of the Diocese of Boston” begun by him in 1825 and continued 
by his successor, Bishop John B. Fitzpatrick (1846-1866) almost to 
the close of the latter’s life. The Boston archives are now located at 
the diocesan office building, Diocesan House, Brighton. 

Much of the early archives of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia have 
been gone for a century. Francis Patrick Kenrick, third bishop of that 
see, writing on January 29, 1845, to the Catholic historian, B. U. 
Campbell, remarked, “I have no archives to explore.”"! A similar 
tragedy overtook most of the early records of the pioneer Diocese of 
Bardstown-Louisville, and even of the diary of its distinguished first 
bishop, Benedict Joseph Flaget (1808-1850), there remains only a 
fraction. 

In 1793 Spanish Louisiana was erected into the Diocese of Louisi- 


11 Shea collection, Georgetown University Archives, quoted by Thomas 
Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal (London and New York, 1907), Text, I, 28. 
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ana and the Floridas, and in July, 1795, the first bishop of the new 
diocese, Luis Pefialver y Cardenas, of Havana, arrived in the see city 
of New Orleans. After the Louisiana Purchase, Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore was authorized by Rome to assume jurisdiction over the 
newly-acquired American territory. Only in 1812, however, was 
Bishop Carroll able to place a resident administrator in New Orleans 
in the person of Father William Louis Du Bourg. Consecrated 
bishop in Rome in 1815, Du Bourg upon his return to the United 
States in 1817 established his residence, early in the following year, in 
St. Louis, Missouri. In 1826 the old Diocese of Louisiana and the 
Floridas was suppressed, and the new dioceses erected in its stead— 
New Orleans in the South and St. Louis in the North. To the former 
Bishop Du Bourg was appointed and to the latter, Bishop Joseph 
Rosati. 

From this somewhat involved account of early nineteenth-century 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Mississippi Valley it is evident that 
although it became a separate diocese only in 1826, St. Louis had 
been the residence of a bishop since 1818, and that between those 
dates the Missouri city was the center from which ecclesiastical affairs 
were directed in the old French-Spanish province of Louisiana. With 
the establishment of the Diocese of St. Louis proper in 1826 its ter- 
ritory extended roughly from the southern limits of the present state 
of Arkansas northward to the Canadian border, and westward from 
the Mississippi to the then western boundary of the United States. 
Although at one time perilously close to destruction, the precious ar- 
chives of St. Louis now repose in the chancery office of the arch- 
diocese in St. Louis. Few dioceses have been happier in preserving 
their early records. Embracing as it originally did such an enormous 
extent of territory, the archives of the archdiocese are particularly 
significant in affording the means for the study of the complicated 
social drama enacted in its longer-settled areas as the French, and to 
a slight degree Spanish, cultures gave way before or were inte- 
grated with the Anglo-American milieu that followed the advance of 
the American frontier and the Trans-Mississippi West.'* 


12 A general description and partial catalog of this collection will be found 
in Frederick G. Holweck, “The Historical Archives of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis,” St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, I (October, 1918), 24-39. 
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The early records of the mother diocese of New Orleans suffered a 
partial tragedy. When the safety of the city seemed threatened by 
the Federal forces during the Civil War a share, but by no means all, 
of the papers of the early bishops, Pefialver and Du Bourg, along 
with other documentary materials, were deposited in a large fireplace, 
which was then bricked up. No thought was given to the top of the 
chimney, however, and when the wall of the fireplace was removed 
after the capitulation of the city the documents were found reduced 
to pulp.'? But the bulk of the New Orleans records that survived that 
fate now repose, well cared for, in the archives of the University of 
Notre Dame. 

In the Pacific Northwest the present Archdiocese of Portland is the 
transferred archiepiscopal see of Oregon City, established in 1846 
which in turn was formed from the old Vicariate Apostolic of Oregon, 
established December 1, 1843. The first priests to undertake mission- 
ary work in this area were subjects of the Bishop of Quebec, and ar- 
rived in the Oregon Country in 1838. One of these pioneers, Francis 
Norbert Blanchet, became successively vicar apostolic upon the es- 
tablishment of the vicariate in 1843 and Archbishop of Oregon City 
in 1846. The correspondence of Blanchet with Bishops Signay and 
Turgeon of Quebec and later with other members of the hierarchies 
of the United States and of Canada, as well as with the clergy of his 
jurisdiction, now preserved in the archives of the Archdiocese of 
Portland constitutes one of our richest sources for the history of 
Catholic beginnings in the American Northwest. 


In the old city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, the late Archbishop Ru- 
dolph A. Gerken began a decade ago to gather into the archdiocesan 
archives the original records of the churches and missions of New 
Mexico. As a result of his efforts there now exists in these archives 
a most valuable collection of primary source material not only for 
the religious, but also for the economic and social history of this old 
outpost of New Spain. The significance of this collection may be in 
part appreciated from the realization that the earliest of the baptismal 
and marriage registers date from immediately after the reconquest 


13 Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., “Catholic Archives of America,” Catholic Historical 
Review, I (April, 1915), 64. 
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of 1680. The archives of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, while 
deriving from a later period than those of Santa Fe, contain some 
material, particularly in connection with the Pious Fund, relating to 
the decades prior to the establishment of United States sovereignty 
in California. 

Among the major tragedies befalling American Catholic archives 
may be listed the loss of considerable portions of the collections of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago and of St. Paul. The former suffered the 
first of several successive misfortunes in the great fire of 1871. The 
more recent destruction of a large block of the St. Paul collection for 
the years of the administration of Archbishop John Ireland (1884- 
1918) has left a most regretable gap in the documentary sources for 
American Catholic history of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

Of the diocesan archives particular attention should be directed 
to that of Rochester, New York. From its establishment in 1868 
until 1909 this diocese was governed by its first bishop, Bernard J. 
McQuaid. A man of dynamic personality and wide interests, a fear- 
less champion of what he considered the right, and a master of direct 
and trenchant style, he maintained throughout the two score years of 
his episcopal rule an active correspondence with a number of his 
brother bishops on all matters concerning the interests of the Church 
in America. Since he often failed to see eye to eye with many of the 
more prominent members of the hierarchy of his day, the archives of 
his administration, now housed at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
provide the researcher with a unique cross-sectional view of American 
Catholic life and development during the crucial closing decades of 
the last century.'* 

Turning now from the strictly ecclesiastical to the institutional 
archives, we come to a class of holdings differing widely in scope and 
content. Their variety makes it impossible, in a paper of this extent, 
to do more than indicate in a general manner the characteristics of the 
outstanding collections of this class. 

Foremost of these institutional archives, in extent of holdings, is 


14 The collection is described in the Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Col- 
lections in New York State (Exclusive of New York City), Historical Rec- 
ords Survey (Albany, 1941), I, 249. 
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that of the University of Notre Dame. This magnificent collection 
owes its inception to the inspiration and perseverance of the late Pro- 
fessor James Farnham Edwards, who in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century went to chancery offices, educational and religious 
institutions, parishes, and wherever records of the Catholic past of the 
United States might be found, begging for the inactive and unwanted 
documents that might be in danger of perishing from want of suitable 
care or from the press of storage space. The efforts of Professor 
Edwards and his successors have resulted in the truly admirable 
collection now in the possession of the University. We will merely 
list a few of the more outstanding sections: the personal papers of 
the author, Charles Warren Stoddard, the papers of James A. Mc- 
Master, long editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal, and one 
of the foremost Catholic editors of the nineteenth century ; the Orestes 
Brownson papers; the Archbishop Robert Seton papers; the Henry 
Brownson papers ; the Ewing papers; the William J. Onahan papers; 
a collection of materials concerning priests and nuns in the Civil War; 
the papers of the Archdiocese of Detroit, 1785-1870; the majority of 
the archives of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 1785-1897, and of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1881. These archives are well 
housed in separate quarters in the library building, are card-cata- 
logued, and in part calendared.'® 

Prominent likewise among the institutional archives are those of 
Georgetown University, in Washington. This collection consists of 
two main divisions, (1) manuscripts, and (2) transcripts. The man- 
uscripts relate largely to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and consist of those deriving from the religious and educational work 
of the Society of Jesus and those acquired by John Gilmary Shea in 
the course of his researches in American Catholic history. The tran- 
scripts are those acquired by B. U. Campbell and John Gilmary Shea, 
and consist chiefly of copies of documents from the Roman and other 
European archives. The Roman transcripts, at least, were not accu- 
rately copied, and later scholars have found it imperative to have 
photographic or photostatic copies made from the originals. The 


15 A short account of the inspiration and inception of Professor Edwards’ 
project is furnished by P. Foik, of. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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most distinctive block of manuscript material is that relating to 
Maryland Catholic history of the colonial and early national periods.'® 
The Georgetown Archives are filed in a fireproof vault in the Healy 
Building on the University campus. An early card index of the bulk 
of this material is available, but at the present time the entire collec- 
tion is being subjected to a complete inventory and within a reasonable 
time the use of these archives will be greatly facilitated. At Kohl- 
mann Hall, Fordham University, New York City, the Archives of 
the New York Province of the Society of Jesus house a relatively 
small but valuable collection of materials concerning the religious 
and educational activities of the Jesuit Order in New York State and 
vicinity.1* 

The first Catholic theological school in the United States, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, was established in 1791. The prominent part 
taken by the early professors, a number of whom later became 
bishops, in the formative years of the Church in the republic laid the 
basis of the important collection of manuscript materials now in the 
possession of the seminary. A similar role was taken by the 
pioneer college and seminary of Mount Saint Mary at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. This institution contributed an unusually large percentage 
of leaders to the Church in America throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its archives are particularly valuable for the correspondence 
of early bishops. 

In the archives of the Jesuit Province of Missouri, at St. Louis 
University, one will find a highly important collection of materials 
dealing with Jesuit educational and missionary endeavor in the West. 
Among the most important of these groups we may mention: the 
papers of the celebrated Father Pierre Jean De Smet; the Indian 
Office correspondence concerning the Indian school at Florissant, 
Missouri; the Helias papers dealing with the Catholic beginnings of 


16 At this writing a number of these items are on deposit at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Woodstock, Maryland, the affiliated theological school of the University. 

17 The description of these archives in Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the 
Society of Jesus in North Ameriéa, Colonial and Federal (New York, 1907), 
Text I, 25-27, is no longer accurate. With the recent division of the old Mary- 
land-New York Jesuit Province into the two distinct provinces of New York 
and Maryland the Maryland material formerly filed in New York has been 
transferred to Georgetown and Woodstock. 
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central Missouri; the Hill papers, of particular value for the history of 
St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky, and St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas; the Kuppens papers, relating to missionary work 
in Kansas and Wyoming; the Panziglione papers which contain an 
account of missionary work among the Osages and the early white 
settlers of southeastern Kansas ; and the Damen papers, relating to the 
early years of Jesuit labors in nineteenth-century Chicago. In the 
archives of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Kansas, are the diaries 
and records of the nineteenth-century Jesuit missionaries among the 
Kickapoo and Potawatomi, as well as materials for the beginnings of 
the Catholic ministry to the whites along the Missouri-Kansas frontier. 
Regis College, Denver, Colorado, is the repository of the diaries and 
other manuscript materials of the educational and missionary ac- 
tivities of the Italian Jesuits who in the second half of the nineteenth 
century labored throughout the present states of Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

At Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri, the late Charles 
L. Souvay, C.M., assembled an extensive collection of transcripts and 
photostats covering the work of the Vincentian Fathers in the United 
States. This collection is particularly valuable for the early nine- 
teenth-century ministry to the whites in the Mississippi Valley and 
Texas. Similarly, the Dominican historian, Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
has gathered at the Dominican House of Studies at the Catholic 
University of America, a large collection of transcripts, photostats, 
and original documents concerning the history of the Dominican 
Order in the United States. 

Monsignor Peter Guilday, Professor of American church history 
in the Catholic University of America, has during the last three dec- 
ades assembled at that institution an unusually significant collection 
of transcripts and photostats, gathered from throughout Europe and 
America, pertaining to the Catholic history of the United States from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. 

At Santa Barbara Mission, Santa Barbara, California, the late 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., began in the last century to gather 
together, either in the original or in copy, the records of the old 
Franciscan missions of California. The labors of Father Engelhardt, 
which ceased only with his death, are now being carried on by his 
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successor, Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., who with all modern techniques 
is rapidly building up a model documentary collection. For admin- 
istrative purposes these materials have been divided into three sec- 
tions: the Junipero Serra Collection; the California Mission Docu- 
ments from 1769 to 1853; and the Archive of the Apostolic College 
of Our Lady of Sorrows of Santa Barbara, from 1853 to 1885.18 

The Institute of Jesuit History, Loyola University, Chicago, has 
been building up during the past few years a significant collection, in 
transcript, photostat, and microfilm of the records of Jesuit educa- 
tional and religious endeavor. This depository is particularly strong 
in materials for the Mississippi Valley and Middle West from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth centuries, as well as in certain aspects of 
the allied fields of New France and New Spain. 

In Spokane, Washington, the Jesuit Province of Oregon is as- 
sembling a valuable collection of original and microfilm records of 
Catholic missionary and educational activity in the Pacific North- 
west. Microfilms of the correspondence of early Oblate and secular 
missionaries of the region are deposited at Gonzaga University, but 
the greater part of the holdings is housed at the neighboring Mount 
Saint Michael’s Seminary. This collection is distinguished by the 
quantity of its original manuscripts, personal and administrative, of 
Jesuit labors among the Indians and pioneer whites of the Northwest. 
A number of Indian treaties, originally deposited with the mission- 
aries by the tribesmen, are also found at Mount Saint Michael’s. 
This collection is now being calendared.'® 

Needless to say among the source materials of American binery 
acquired, either in originals or copies, by American universities, li- 
braries, and historical societies within the past few decades there will 


18 For a general description of the Santa Barbara collection and of the ar- 
chival practices current there cf. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., “In Quest of Ser- 
rana,” The Americas, I (July, 1944), 97-103. A more complete analysis will 
be found in the forthcoming publication by the same author, Calendar of Docu- 
ments in the Santa Barbara Mission Archives, Old Mission, Santa Barbara, 
California. Publication of the Academy of American Franciscan History (Holy 
Name College, Washington 17, D. C.), Bibliographical Series No. 1. 

19 The Gonzaga and Mount Saint Michael’s collections are described suc- 
cintly in John Van Male, Resources of Pacific Northwest Libraries (Seattle, 
1943), pp. 177-178. 
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be found much of paramount importance to the student of American 
Catholic history. Prominent among these collections may be men- 
tioned those of the Library of Congress, the Newberry, John Carter 
Brown, and Huntington libraries, the Bancroft Library at Berkeley, 
the Santa Fé Historical Society, the Stetson Collection, of the Florida 
the Historical Society of New Mexico, the Stetson Collection, of the 
Florida State Historical Society, and the Latin-American Library of 
the University of Texas. 

But despite the substantial quantity of foreign material now avail- 
able in transcript and authentic copy in American depositories, the re- 
searcher in many fields of American Catholic history must still have 
recourse to archives beyond our borders. The limits of this discus- 
sion do not permit of any detailed description of these collections. 
However, an enumeration of the more important of them will con- 
tribute to a fuller appreciation of the present condition as well as of 
the desiderata of American Catholic archival activity. In Rome pre- 
eminence must be accorded to the archives of the Vatican and of the 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide. In England the West- 
minster Archdiocesan Archives and those of Stonyhurst College will 
yield material on the English-speaking ministry in the American col- 
onies. The Dublin Archdiocesan Archives contain a small amount of 
data for the years following the American Revolution. In Spain the 
Archivo General de Indias, and in France the Archives Nationales and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale will prove most fruitful. The library of 
the Bollandists, in Brussels, possesses some material, particularly re- 
lating to the Flemish missionaries who labored in the United States 
during the early nineteenth century. Relevant data will be found in 
the Archdiocesan Archives of Havana, Cuba, and in the Archivo 
Nacional of Mexico City as well as in other Mexican depositories. 
The Public Archives of Canada, in Ottawa, contain some germane 
records, as do the Provincial Archives at Quebec. Much richer col- 
lections, however, repose in the Archdiocesan Archives of Quebec 
and in those of Laval University in the same city. In Montreal 
materials concerning the history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States are included in the collections of the archdiocesan, municipal, 
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and Sulpician archives, as well as in those of St. Mary’s College and 
in the Franciscan Provincial Archives at St. Joseph’s Convent.”° 

Having attempted to present what may be termed an over-all pic- 
ture of the archival resources for American Catholic history, it now 
remains to offer a succinct analysis of the legislation of the Church 
respecting the establishment, care, and use of archives. At this point 
we must again call attention to the distinction made earlier in this 
paper between ecclesiastical archives, properly understood, and those 
depositories of records deriving from Catholic institutions and other 
bodies which we termed institutional or corporate archives. The 
former alone come within the range of the direct canonical legislation 
which we are about to discuss, and which, as embodied in the Code of 
1918, pertain immediately to diocesan and parochial archives. 

The legislation governing diocesan archives in the Code is com- 
prised in Canons 375 to 384 inclusive. The Code here retains the 
traditional division of diocesan archives into two classes, the common 
and the secret archives. The latter, despite their ominous implica- 
tion to a public accustomed to encounter reference to them only in the 
romances and fetid fabrications of past centuries, are secret only in the 
sense that they are confidential. Matters of conscience and canonical 
processes in which the rights of the individual impose secrecy comprise 
the material proper to the secret archives. The common archives are 
the repositories of the materials accruing from the normal and general 
administration of diocesan affairs, and it is to these archives that the 
historian will have recourse for the documentary sources of history.” 

It is not possible here to enter into a discussion of each of the re- 
spective canons concerned with diocesan archives. We must content 
ourselves with a summary exposition of the content of this legislation. 
The Code first of all places upon the bishops a strict obligation to 


20In connection with foreign archives and depositories, attention should be 
drawn to the series of guides to materials for United States history issued over 
the years by the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

21 The most satisfactory treatment in English of diocesan archives is William 
Francis Louis, Diocesan Archives, Catholic University of America Canon Law 
Studies No. 137. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1941). 
A more succinct discussion will be found in Warnz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum 


(Romae, 1928), II, 680-694. 
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establish archives in a safe and appropriate place, and to see that the 
contents of these archives be arranged in an accessible manner. They 
are required to exercise earnest means to secure the return of docu- 
ments that have been removed from the archives. These archives must, 
moreover, be protected by adequate means against theft or unlawful 
entry. While the primary purpose of diocesan archives is to assist 
the bishop and his officials in the administration of diocesan affairs, 
and hence not intended for general public use, yet the Code expressly 
states that materials not of a confidential nature may be examined by 
those having a legitimate reason, as, for instance, historians, and that 
such persons have a right to request authenticated copies of such ma- 
terials provided they assume the costs of reproduction. Applications 
for permission to consult these collections should in all cases be made 
to the bishop or chancellor. Since diocesan archives are the type of 
strictly ecclesiastical archives most frequently encountered in the 
United States, we have dealt solely with the canonical legislation gov- 
erning their establishment, care, and use. Similar provisions per- 
taining to the other types of archives in this class may easily be ascer- 
tained by those engaged in authentic research. 

Regarding the institutional or corporate archives, it must be kept in 
mind that they are fundamentally private collections. As such they are 
very largely governed by the regulations established by their archiv- 
ists or custodians to whom applications for consultation should be 
directed. 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to posit a few general 
observations. Until comparatively recent years no diocese in the 
United States possessed a sufficient number of clergy to allow the 
assigning of more than a bare minimum of personnel to the duties of 
diocesan administration. This condition still prevails in a considerable 
number of dioceses. The result was a general understaffing of dio- 
cesan offices. The less immediately vital duties had perforce to give 
way before the exacting demands of the moment. Among the amen- 
ities of administration to which in many cases little care was given 
was the care of the archives. In the majority of dioceses the chan- 
cellor was, and still is, the archivist, and chancellors are exceedingly 


busy men. This fact explains to a great degree the fact that much less 
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attention has been paid to diocesan archives in the United States than 
in Europe or in French Canada. 

Practical difficulties in other forms also impede the full realization 
terials provided they assume the costs of reproduction. Applications 
of the research possibilities of many of our American ecclesiastical 
archives. Office space is frequently too restricted to permit of suitable 
working conditions. We possess no manual of archival economy pre- 
pared with a view to the needs of ecclesiastical collections in this 
country. The European manuals of this type furnish only a mini- 
mum of assistance in solving our American problems. No completely 
adequate training is yet available in this country for the Catholic ec- 
clesiastical archivist. The training afforded at the Scuola Vaticana di 
Paleografia Diplomatica ed Archivistica, in Rome, necessarily fails to 
give sufficient consideration to problems peculiarly American, and 
much of the training it offers, particularly in palaeography and diplo- 
matics, is without great practical utility in the American field. 

On the other hand, archival consciousness is definitely increasing, 
both among diocesan officials and among the directors of our Catholic 
institutions and activities. A number of bishops have appointed dio- 
cesan historiographers or archivists. Equally encouraging is the 
growth of the realization of the necessity of archives as fonts of au- 
thentic history. The spirit of co-operation between the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the historical writers is widespread and genuine. ' 
The major problems now confronting us are technical and admin- 


istrative. 


Tuomas F. O’Connor 
New York City 


MISCELLANY 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLICITY IN THE MARIANAS ISLANDS 


The Marianas Islands, and in particular Guam, Saipan, and Tinian, have 
figured largely in the news during the warfare in the Pacific but it is 
doubtful if many persons in the United States are familiar with their 
early history. 


Their discovery is attributed to Magellan and they were visited by 
practically all of the succeeding Spanish explorers. As they were on the 
route of the galleons sailing from Mexico to Manila they became well 
known but, owing to a lack of gold and other valuable commodities, they 
offered no attraction to an explorer except as a stopping place for fresh 
water, fruits, and vegetables. Even these articles did not always suffice 
to draw the ships, for some captains preferred to hurry on to Manila after 
completing so much of the voyage rather than delay for another day or two. 


But the missionaries did not share this attitude. As early as 1582 we 
find Father Sedefio, S.J., expressing regret that he was unable to help 
these natives, and in the next year, a Franciscan reporting the same senti- 
ments to the Spanish king. In 1601 a Franciscan brother spent a year in 
Guam, chiefly to help some castaway Spaniards, and he was taken off the 
next year by a passing galleon. It was not until 1668 that Father Diego 
Luis de San Vitores, S.J., was able to establish a lasting mission; and it 
is doubtful if he could have succeeded without the influential backing of 
his father, a member of the Council of the Indies. It was an extremely 
difficult task to make an impression on the natives because of their disso- 
lute character, and a number of missionaries, including Father San Vitores 
himself, paid for their zeal with their lives in the first years of the mission. 


The natives of the Marianas Islands are known as Chamorros, a people 
of Malay stock. It is believed that the last pure-blooded Chamorro disap- 
peared in an epidemic in the 1840’s and hence the present-day inhabitants 
cannot be taken as representative of the Chamorros of the seventeenth 
century; in the existing population there is a strong admixture of Filipino 
and other bloods. 


The history of the mission for the period 1668-1681 was written by 
Father Garcia, S.J., but his book is now rather rare. In 1937-38 a 
translation of it was made by Mrs. Margaret Higgins and published in a 
synopsized form in the Guam Recorder, a monthly station magazine issued 
by the United States Navy in Guam. At some future time we may be able 
to present an account of these first years of the Marianas Mission to the 
readers of the REVIEW. 
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At the end of the first year of missionary endeavor a report was pre- 
pared for submission to the General of the Society of Jesus and we are 
able to present some extracts which are of interest. The report stated 
that the people of the Islands, 


: were found divided, and in continual movement, among eleven islands lo- 
i cated in 164 degrees of longitude, more or less, from La Palma of the Ca- 
naries; and from Guam, which is 13 degrees north latitude, they run to 
‘ Agrigan, next to the last of those called Volcans, in 21 degrees north lati- 
tude. This is as far as these few missionaries have gone in the frail boats 
which are appropriately made from the Maria tree by these natives without 
any iron and with very few tools. 

The island of Guam is thirty-five leagues in circumference! and has one 
hundred and eighty pueblos, all of which have been visited two or three times, 
one after the other. The larger pueblos of fifty, sixty, and one hundred and 
fifty houses are on the shore; the smaller pueblos of twenty, ten, and six 
houses are in the hills. Baptism has been administered in this island to six 
thousand and eighty-eight. Practically all the rest can be called catechu- 
mens. Including those of the other ten islands which we have entered, 
thirteen thousand two hundred and eighty-nine baptisms have been ad- 
ministered from the 16th of June last year, when the first girl Maria was 
baptized, up to the 2ist of April, 1669. This is according to the lists of all 
the fathers. The catechumens, who come for instruction with considerable 
regularity, and even importunately, at all hours and from all parts, or meet 
the fathers on the road, exceed twenty thousand. 


This report was written by Lorenzo Bustillo, who was a scholastic at 
the time. He commenced it on April 21 and it was signed on April 26 
by all of the missionaries except Father Pedro de Casanova, who was in 
the north and could not get back for the celebration of the Holy Week 
services. It had to be ready in ample time for shipment on the galleon 
to Manila and a line was added at the bottom of the last page in which 
it is noted that from April 21 to May 15 there were an additional 307 
baptisms in the Island of Guam. 

Father Garcia’s history of the Marianas Mission, 1668-1681, was 
largely based on the annual letters written by the superiors of the mission, 
and we here present the letter for the year June, 1681-June, 1682, written 
by Father Emmanuel de Solorzano, superior during that period.® 


C, Repetti 
Georgetown University 


1 Jt is actually twenty-six leagues in circumference. 
2 Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus. Philippines No. 13. Marianas 


Islands. 
3 Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus. Philippines No. 13. Marianas 


Islands, 1663-1734. 
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RELATION OF EVENTS IN THE MARIANAS MISSION 
FROM JUNE, 1681, To Jung, 1682 


On the 15th of June, 1681, the galleon “San Telmo,” under the com- 
mand of Don Francisco Henriquez de Losada, was off our north shore, 
and although he had been ordered to anchor, he did not do so. Our usual 
and sufficient quota of supplies from Manila was not complete because 
our superiors in Manila, who look after our supplies, separated them into 
two parts when the “San Telmo” left that port.4 The larger portion was held 
for the boat, called a balandra, which was under construction by order of 
Don Juan de Vargas Hurtado for the future aid of our mission by estab- 
lishing regular communication between these islands and the Philippines. 
Our Catholic monarch had repeatedly ordered this by decrees. We looked 
for the boat the whole year but it did not appear and our hopes were not 
realized, the lack of things which should have been sent increasing our 
worries. 

This loss was compensated by the safe arrival of the illustrious Don 
Antonio Sarabia, a soldier of Spain, sent by our Catholic king, Don 
Carlos II, to govern these islands in his name and with the amplest 
powers, independently of the jurisdiction of Mexico and the Philippines. 
He was also ordered to seek out neighboring islands and the southern 
“terra incognita,” subjugate them by arms and rule them. If health and 
bodily strength correspond to the character of this man nothing better for 
our Mission could have come to pass. There is no failure to be expected 
in his rule if one calls to mind his invincibility against Spanish enemies 
in Catalona, Sicily, and other places, his long experience in governing and 
his promotion of Christianity. 

In the same ship there also came five priests of our Society, provi- 
dentially arriving at a time when it had become necessary to curtail our 
efforts for lack of men; the zeal, industry and energy of those who were 
still in the Mission not sufficing to carry the Christian name and faith to 
neighboring islands where the good disposition of the natives invited 
apostolic workers. In this respect, as in all others, we have the zealous 
Christian co-operation of the governor, Don Antonio Sarabia, who has 
been instructed by higher authorities to give necessary military protection 
to the Fathers and do whatever may be necessary to keep the natives 
peaceably in the newly erected towns. 

And first, the residence in Pago which, as we have related, had been 
destroyed by fire, was restored. Although the inhabitants had been sub- 
dued by our soldiers they had scattered and gone back to their old homes 
and were living in the rough hills. Being summoned on a certain day 


4One method of supplying the mission was the shipment of supplies from 
Manila to Acapulco, Mexico, and thence to Guam because the east-bound galleon 
passed far to the north of the Marianas. 
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they came back to the deserted colonies Ritidian and Inapasan, and 
showed great affection for the Father, who rebuilt his house in a more con- 
venient location and dedicated the place to St. Michael the Archangel.5 

All the Christians of this island could not be conveniently instructed in 
the doctrines of Christianity and the reception of the sacraments unless 
there were a Residence in the center where grain and other products of 
the island grow in greater abundance because of the fertility of the valleys, 
and where, according to ancient habit, the people were living in villages and 
hamlets. Hence seven suitable localities were designated and dedicated to 
St. Anthony of Padua. A sufficiently large church and parochial residence 
were constructed where the people could be properly instructed and cared 
for. The full number of Residences was now established and nothing was 
needed except to root out the weeds of vices, and in this work the zeal and 
fervor of the apostolic workers shone. After making a diligent inspection of 
the religious conditions baptism was conferred on all who still lacked this 
holy remedy, either through negligence or form having been scattered in 
the hills. The greatest difficulty was encountered in establishing the sacred 
law of marriage which involves indissolubility. The custom of the land 
abused the name of matrimony, for, as usual among infidels, it had nothing 
of the value of a contract binding them in a Christian manner nor did it 
restrain unlawful desires. Those who were living in legitimate marriages 
and had been looked upon as married had their unions blessed. Those who 
were living in adultery, under the pretext of being free, corrected their 
faults. It was a wonderful thing and a singular effect of the grace re- 
ceived in the Sacrament that among so many none failed in their obliga- 
tions. 

The governor took advantage of the opportunity to introduce stable 
government in the settlements. For this purpose he chose leaders from 
among the principal people and deserving persons who had remained 
faithful to us in the rebellion and gave them assistants for their administra- 
tion. These were to represent the governor among the inhabitants 
throughout the island. All were to acknowledge as their lord Charles the 
Second, king of Spain and the Indies, to whose liberality, clemency and 
Catholic zeal they owed their participation in the benefits of the gospel 
and Christian peace. On a certain day these leaders were gathered to 
declare their allegiance, and the governor designated the Reverend Su- 
perior of the Mission to receive the declarations. The declaration was as 
follows: 

‘We, the governors and other chiefs of places and towns of this island of 
St. John, called Guahan,® the capital and principal of these Marianas Is- 
lands, gathered in this church of the Society of Jesus, called the Most Holy 


5 Ritidian Point is now the extreme north end of the island and Port Pagois 


at the center of the east coast. 
6 One of the several early variations of the name “Guam.” 
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Name of Mary, in the hands of the Reverend Father Emmanuel de Solér- 
zano, Vice-Provincial and Superior of this Mission, freely and spontane- 
ously promise before the Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
before the Most Blessed Virgin Mary and swear with all possible solemnity 
upon the four gospels to remain faithful subjects of our king and legitimate 
ruler, Don Carlos the Second, Monarch of Spain and the Indies, and to 
obey his laws to which his Majesty decides to obligate us. 

In testimony of which we subscribe our names and attest them with a 
seal. Done in the church of the Most Holy Name of Mary, September 8, 
the day of the Nativity of the Most Pure Mother of God, 1681.’ 


This done, all went outside where there were salutes with guns and 
mortars, and joyful shouts and festive music; and after a meal all re- 
turned to their villages. 

After this a whirl of wind, called a typhoon, a tempest, arose here and 
destroyed all the structures of our presidio, inflicted serious damage to the 
dwelling of the Fathers, and levelled to the ground a church which was 
under construction in this principal Residence. The Catholic zeal of the 
new governor manifested itself, for he ordered more solid kinds of trees 
to be cut, and a more convenient location to be taken for the construction 
of a more commodious church, and he employed the soldiers and the natives 
in the work. The sincere devotion of the people of this principal Resi- 
dence was evident, for during the construction they attended divine services 
on Sundays and feast days under a miserable shelter regardless of all in- 
clemencies of the weather, and they freely offered their services for all 
kinds of labor. Adjoining the church there is a new triangular house for 
the Fathers, capacious and of very solid material. It was necessary to 
have a suitable habitation for those who come to spread the faith on the 
north shores and in the adjacent islands, and for those who are learning 
the language. The new governor also undertook the construction of an- 
other building in which newly Christianized girls might be educated under 
the care of a female teacher from among the leaders of this island, who is 
conspicuous in Catholic practices and the liberal arts proper to her sex. 
An enterprise worthy of Christian piety because of the special benefit 
which is obtained by the education of youth under discipline in the two 
seminaries; they acquire mental training, music, and mechanical trades. 

The events antecedent to the rebellion and after the death of Father 
Luis San Vitores not only prevented the evangelical workers from going 
to the northern islands but even compelled them to remain within the 
domestic walls, their lives being endangered even there. But now, with 
peace restored, and even more by the protection of Divine providence than 
by that of military companions, the zeal of the Fathers could no longer be 
restrained from faring forth to the neighboring islands, without any 
thought of the hardship of sailing in native boats, in which exposure to 
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the sun and sky, day and night, frequently exceeds human endurance. 
When the governor was informed of this determination he readily acqui- 
esced and provided soldiers and everything necessary. 

Having prepared some native boats, one of which was used by one of 
our priests and the soldiers, they first stopped at the island of St. Ann, 
known as Rota by the natives,’ then at Agiguan,® Guardian Angel, and 
from there to Tinian,® or Buena Vista Mariana, and they finally landed 
on Saypan,!® known to us as St. Joseph. The strength of the north wind 
prevented any further progress. Good results were obtained in every 
place; many adults at the point of death were baptized. Suitable sites for 
churches and residences were selected in each island, harbors and con- 
venient stations for boats were examined, and all the islands can be kept 
under our rule if a modest presidio is formed on the island of Saypan. The 
governor was greatly pleased at the report of the expedition but when 
the missionary returned to Saypan he was not so graciously received. 
The old spirit of rebellion was still alive, but the governor determined to 
remove all the obstacles to the spread of the faith. He ordered larger trees 
to be cut and everything provided to construct a boat of twenty-five cubits 
in which he could make personal inspections and provide safeguards to 
enable the ministers of the gospel to go about more conveniently and se- 
curely and spread the law of Christ. Although the greater portion of the 
soldiers and many of the natives were engaged in erecting a quadrangular 
fortification for the defense of the royal presidio, there was no lack of 
volunteers to assist in our work and they did not cease until safe travel 
prevailed over the Marianas ocean. 

It seemed advisable to appoint evangelical workers to the neighboring 
island of St. Ann and not fail, as far as lay in our power, in the needs of 
souls, especially in view of the fact that the impatient people had repeat- 
edly asked this very thing. They made promises to deliver to us, when 
the boats arrived, the malefactors and leaders of the rebellion, that they 
might be punished and the island purged. To their petition they added the 
weight of presents, and many times they liberally gave us and our soldiers 
the fruits which we eat here in place of bread. They suffered no light in- 
convenience during the wars and fires, and their swords never violated the 
peace made with us. And when their eyes were opened the whole island 
co-operated with us and they prepared themselves for the sowing of the 
gospel with the desired results. When the governor was told of this he did 
not deem it just to leave such petitions unanswered. 


Therefore, from all of the missionaries three were chosen to whom the 
spiritual care of this island would be entrusted and, having prepared all the 
necessities for this holy expedition, they set sail with favorable winds and 


7 Forty miles north-northeast of Guam. ® Ten miles northeast of Agiguan. 
8 Fifty miles north-northeast of Rota. 10 Five miles northeast of Tinian. 
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safely arrived at Sosa. This place deserved this favor because of its 
special loyalty and attachment to us. Apostolic work was begun and a 
church and residence were erected, and inspired more by example than 
words, the people of other places erected churches and dwellings. 

These are the noteworthy incidents which have taken place this year in 
our Marianas Mission, and there is hope that small things will soon be 
followed by those of greater fruit. For the sake of brevity we have 
omitted many details. 

There is one thing which I may not omit because of the universally good 
result throughout the island. After rigid examination four hundred per- 
sons in this principal Residence have been found capable and worthy of 
receiving communion during this year of 1682. This may be a small num- 
ber by European standards but it is remarkable here. 

The Mission has advanced this year in temporal matters also, chiefly 
in obtaining a new governor. Under his guidance, not only were the 
ordinary crops increased and the sloth of the people in caring for the 
fields eliminated, but, by virtue of a royal decree, the new neophytes who 
are converted in the first twenty years of the Mission are absolved from 
back taxes and any other penalty imposed during that period for any reason 
whatever. A condition was imposed that they should cultivate their 
plantings more assiduously in order to obtain a large crop of Indian corn, 
grain, and roots, which are eaten here and which are no small help to 
the soldiers. Deserving natives were given additional fields with the ob- 
ligation of cultivating them sufficiently to supply themselves and the priest 
living among them. 

Besides this, there was a special effort made to introduce linen to cover 
the shameless nakedness of all these islanders. Cotton seeds were planted 
in good soil and they give a good crop. Soldiers who knew the art of 
weaving taught men ‘in the way it was done in the provinces of Mexico and 
the Philippines. Ina short time all learned the art. There was also a satis- 
factory increase in the cattle, goats, and sheep brought here from New 
Spain by the governor. Most prolific of all were the pigs, which increased 
so rapidly that trees and crops had to be protected from their depreda- 
tions, and our soldiers hunted them skilfully with dogs and brought home 
a large number. More delicate plants and trees brought from New Spain 
flourish and our hopes increase every day. Only wheat has been a disap- 
pointment up to the present; possibly the long voyage and the intense heat 
spoiled the seed. 

Only one thing is lacking for the full perfection of this happily growing 
Christian community, namely, that the navigation be established which 
has been so often commanded by royal decrees. Our governor, Don 
Antonio Sarabia, is handicapped in carrying out his desires by this lack 
of a suitable boat and there is no doubt that he will report fully on this to 
his Majesty and the Council. 
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Some NEWMAN LETTERS FROM THE BALTIMORE CATHEDRAL ARCHIVES 


The centennial of the conversion of Cardinal Newman, celebrated on 
October 9, 1945, was the occasion of numerous expressions of appreciation 
of the great Oratorian on both sides of the Atlantic. At the very time of 
the centennial there was discovered in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives 
a number of letters of Newman to Francis Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and one to. James Roosevelt Bayley, at the time Bishop of 
Newark. These were found too late to be included in the October issue 
of the REVIEW, but the editors felt it would be of interest to our readers 


to have them now. 


They deal, for the most part, with the financial assistance given to New- 
man by the American hierarchy at the time of the Achilli trial. Giacinto 
Achilli was an apostate Dominican friar who had come to England in 
1850 and had been engaged in giving lectures on the crimes of the Roman 
Inquisition. Cardinal Wiseman wrote an exposé of Achilli’s crimes 
against morality in Italy in the Dublin Review for July, 1850. Newman 
was giving a series of lectures at the Corn Exchange with the idea of 
meeting the attack of Blanco White and other enemies of the Church in 
England and on July 28, 1851, he lectured on Achilli, using the materials 
assembled in the Wiseman article. Within a month Achilli sued for libel 
and when Cardinal Wiseman was appealed to for the documents upon 
which he rested his charges, he could not find them. There ensued one of 
the most painful and anxious episodes of Newman’s life. The trial 
dragged on until January, 1853, when Newman was finally let off with 
a fine of £100, although the costs and expenses of the trial amounted to 
£12,000 which were met by his friends. The other major subject touched 
on in the letters related to Newman’s projected translation of the Scrip- 
tures, a suggestion made by Cardinal Wiseman to Newman in August, 
1857, but which was never carried out because of failure to secure support 
from the English hierarchy. The latter part of the letter of December 3, 
1852, was published by Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman (New York, 1912), I, 303, as well as the whole of the letter of 
July 8, 1860, ibid., I, 427. 

Thanks are due to the Right Reverend Joseph M. Nelligan, Chancellor 
of the Archdioceses of Baltimore and Washington, for permitting copies 


of these letters to be made. 
Joun Tracy EL.is 


The Catholic University of America 
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Edgbaston, Birmingham, December 2, 1852 (Private) 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord Archbishop. 


You may fancy better than I can put into words the extreme gratifica- 
tion it was to me to receive from your Grace a copy of the Resolutions in 
my behalf passed by the American Prelates at Louisville.! That gratifica- 
tion was enhanced by the circumstance that they were condescendingly 
transmitted to me by one, who, while he is at the head of the Hierarchy 
of the United States, is known far and wide, and is in particular our own 
instructor and guide, in his theological works. 


May I be allowed to add that I have reasons, peculiar to myself, for 
feeling a special satisfaction at the notice so kindly taken of me by the 
American Prelates. The most obvious and pressing burden indeed, of 
which they are aiding to relieve me, is of course my pecuniary obligations 
which would have weighed me down for life; but their charitable interest 
in me has an accidental value which encourages me much. As far as I 
know myself, my only earthly ambition is to gain the praise of my Fathers 
and Masters in the Church. Oftentimes it happens that such a reward is 
not good for a man; nor has he any right to be disappointed if it is with- 
held, but must lay the failure to the account of his own imperfections. 
However, when it pleases the loving Providence of God to grant it to him, 
it is a source of consolation and strength, inferior only to that which 
comes supernaturally from Him Who is the source of grace and truth. 
This is the peculiar benefit which I thankfully recognize in the kind lan- 
guage in which your Grace and the other Prelates whose names you send 
me, speak of me. My own bankers are “the Birmingham Banking Com- 
pany, Birmingham,” and their London correspondents are “Messrs Jones 
and Lloyd Bankers, London.” Contributions may be paid there, or to the 
account of “Lord Arundel and Surrey and the Chevalier Zulueta, at the 
London Joint Stock Bank 69 Pall Mall, London.” 


1 The meeting in Louisville to which Newman refers was the consecration of 
the Cathedral of the Assumption which took place on October 3, 1852, and which 
drew two archbishops and eight bishops to the city. Cf. J. L. Spalding, The 
Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D. (New York, 1873), p. 148. 
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In the letter I inclose I have used the words “My Lords,” “Your Lord- 
ships etc.” I do not sufficiently know what is usual in the United States 
to feel confidence in my mode of publicly addressing the Bishops. May 
I leave it to your Grace’s kindness to correct my error, if it be one. 

Begging your Grace’s blessing on me & mine, I am, My dear Lord,” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, December 3, 1852. 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord Archbishop. 

I have received with feelings of the deepest veneration and gratitude the 
Resolutions which your Grace has condescended to transmit to me by his 
Lordship the Bishop of Louisville, professed by a large meeting of Catholic 
Prelates in that city; and I hope they will indulgently receive the few and 
imperfect words in which I attempt to express my sense of the great 
honour and kindness which those Resolutions have conferred upon me. 

Did I need a fresh proof, in addition to the many which have already 
been showered upon me, how the loving Providence of God defeats evil 
and turns trial into joy and triumph, I should find it in the course and 
issue of the proceedings to which those Resolutions relate. And did I look 
for an evidence of the unity of object and the world-encircling charity 
which are the characteristics of Catholicism, I should find an instance 
even more impressive than occurs in apostolic times, (as occupying a 
more extensive field and carried out amid the changes of human society, ) 
in that vigilant paternal sollicitude which has fixed the eyes of an exalted 
Hierarchy, with the whole continent to engage them, upon one person, 
over the great ocean, who happens in a particular instance to have been 
made the sport of the common enemy of Christians in every land. 

My Lord, I think I recollect the saying of a heathen sage, to the effect 
that the most perfect policy was that in which an injury done to the 
humblest citizen was felt as a blow dealt to the whole community; but 
how much nobler a conception do I see fulfilled today, when an indi- 
vidual whose claim on Catholics is not that of a citizen, but of a stranger, 
who has but come (as it were) to their hearth, and embraced their altars, 
and appealed to their hospitality, is raised by the hand and lifted out of his 
distress as if he had been, all his life long, of the number of the “cives 
sanctorum et domestici Dei.” 

But I have touched upon a higher theme. ‘“Hospes eram, et collegistis 


2 Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Special C Q-2. Hereafter these archives will 
be referred to as: BCA. The signatures of both this letter and the one that 
follows have been cut away; both letters were written on mourning stationery. 
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ille.” It is not I who am the real object of the bounty of Catholics; nor is 
gratitude, such as mine, its true reward. Let me venture to say it; they 
have been serving Him Who accepts, as done to Himself, mercies bestowed 
upon even the weakest of His disciples; and they have been securing a 
recompense from the just Judge, Who never suffers Himself to be outdone 
in the interchange of offices of love. 

And now, My dear Lord Archbishop, it only remains to me to beg your 
blessing and the blessing of your Most Reverend and Right Reverend 
Brothers, and to subscribe myself. 

With profound respect 

Your faithful and obedient servant in Xt.3 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, March 18, 1853. 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord. 


How I wish it were given to me to thank you in person & to ask for 
your blessing! That being impossible, I can but express in a few cold 
words on paper my great gratitude to you and all my American friends 
for the substantial marks of their sympathy, they have showed me. They 
have done quite enough, though your Grace’s kindness has wished them 
to do more, for I trust the subscription has risen to the point required. 
The argument about the costs is still to come, unless we are fortunate 
enough to compromise the matter, but still, I trust, we are prepared for all 
contingencies. My friends, who have been so good to me, must help me 
to return thanks to the Source of all good, for having brought me through 
a great trial so safely. 

There is a general undoubting feeling that our cause has been success- 
ful—and our opponents share it. The judges themselves seem to have been 
struck with the disappointed air of the counsel for the prosecution when 
the sentence was announced. There was apparently an expectation all 
over the court that I should suffer some considerable imprisonment—in 
which certainly I had participated up to the time of the sentence and when 
I left our London oratory in the morning, my dear brothers parted from 
me as if for prison. 

However, I will not occupy your valuable time with more gossip, and 


repeating my acknowledgments and begging your Grace’s blessing, I am, 
My dear Lord Archbishop,* 


3 BCA, Special C Q-1. 
4 BCA, Special C Q-3. 
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Edgbaston, St. Mark’s Day, 1853. 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord Archbishop. 


I have to acknowledge with many thanks your Grace’s additional [next 
word ineligible] & I beg to express my gratitude through you to my ben- 
efactors for their great liberality. 


I have been lately quite overpowered with the Archbishop of New 
York’s speech about me, which I see in the papers. 


How can I ever praise sufficiently the Merciful Providence of God, 
Who has raised up for me such generous friends, and carried me through 
so great a trial! 


The blow intended for me has indirectly and accidently fallen on our 
Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne, and Dr. Moore President of Oscott College. They 
had ex officio shares in a Welsh Bank which failed two years ago. The 
officers witnessing the liberality of Catholics to me, determined, as they 
expressed it, to “put the skrew on Catholics,” for the benefit of the cred- 
itors, for each shareholder is legally answerable for the whole debt, which 
in this case is about £250,000! They demanded accordingly £1000 of the 
Bishop lately; & since he paid it, now they demand £3500 more, & so 
they will go on. The Bishop sees through it, & in consequence he and 
Dr. Moore are at this minute in Warwick Gaol! I have not seen them yet, 
since they did not go till the day before yesterday. They were in confine- 
ment in Birmingham before that. I have heard from the Bishop this 
morning. Their accommodations are bad, but he has been a missioner in 
Norfolk Island before now and does not mind it. They will both have to 
go through the Insolvent Court, & so disappoint their enemies. 


Begging your Grace’s blessing, I am, My dear Lord Archbishop, 


Your faithful & obliged servant. 
John H. Newman 


P. S. I should have acknowledged the precise sum as being £91. 15. 6.5 


5 BCA, Special C Q-4. The episode of Ullathorne and Moore in Warwick 
Gaol is explained in Cuthbert Butler, The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, 
1806-1889 (London, 1926), II, 171-174. 
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The Oratory Birmingham, January 11, 1855. 


To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord. 


What a sad disappointment to me that I have missed you! Had I known 
the time of your coming, I certainly would have had some arrangement 
which would have hindered such a piece of bad fortune. I have heard 
nothing of Dr. Hughes or any other American Prelate; so I hope they have 
not passed Dublin also since my absence. 

The truth is, I had been four months away from this place, and my 
presence here was imperative. The Holy Father has given me leave of 
absence, hence Dublin, but only for three years, and I must not be away 
from the Oratory longer time than Dublin actually requires—so that in the 
vacations I am bound to be here.® 

We are getting on very well, I am glad to say. We have above 60 on 
the books for entrance—between 30 and 40 in lecture. In my own house 
I have eight—2 English, 2 Irish, 2 Scotch, and 2 French. I hope I shall 
one day add, 2 American. 

We have watched with the greatest interest, as you may suppose, the 
late proceedings at Rome. They have issued in a most wonderful course, 
which employs the minds of Protestants almost as much as ours, tho 
in a different way.* 

We were much pained to see by the papers, that the good priest who was 
tarred and feathered, has died in consequence of the ill usage. Is he your 
first martyr? I think not. Begging your Grace's blessing, 


I am, My dear Lord, 
Yr faithful servt. in Xt. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory 
P. S. Iam sorry you should have occasion to notice errors in the Ameri- 
can list of names.® 


6 At this time Newman was still very much preoccupied with his work as 
Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. 

7 Newman was here referring to the definition by Pius IX of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception on December 8, 1854. 


8 The reference is most likely to Father John Bapst, S.J., who was tarred and 
feathered by a nativist mob at Ellsworth, Maine, on October 14, 1854. However, 
the press report of his death was false as he lived to serve a term as President 
of Boston College after this incident. 


® BCA, Special C Q-5. 
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The Oratory, Birmingham, July 8, 1860. 
To the Most Rev. Dr. Kenrick 
Archbishop of Baltimore 


My dear Lord Archbishop. 


I have received from Mr. Shea a copy of the letter, which your Grace 
has been so good as to address to me through him on the subject of your 
translation of Scripture. 

I beg to congratulate you on the progress you are making towards the 
completion of your work, which is not the least of the benefits, of which the 
good Providence of God has made your Grace the instrument towards us. 
I earnestly trust & pray you may have leisure and health to bring it to a 
termination. 

I did not know, what I find by your letter, that your Grace had been in 
some suspense as to the intention of the English Bishops with respect to 
it. For myself, as you seem to wish me to speak on the subject, I can 
only say, that I have been in the same suspense myself, and know nothing 
beyond the fact of the Bishop of Charleston’s letter.!° The Cardinal’s 
many anxieties and engagements, and his late and present severe indispo- 
sition, doubtless are the cause of a silence which I am sorry you have felt 
to be an inconvenience. 


Begging your Grace’s blessing 
I am, My dear Lord Archbishop, 
with great respect, 
Your faithful servant in Xt. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory.!! 


The Oratory, Birmingham, October 24, 1867. 
To the Rt. Rev. 


The Bishop of Newark 
My dear Lord. 


I am very sorry I was away when you did me the honour of a call. And 
nothing is left to me but to thank you for it, and to assure you of the value 
I set upon it. 

It gratified me exceedingly to hear from Fr. Neville,!* who saw your 


10 The Bishop of Charleston at the time was Patrick N. Lynch (1817-1882). 

11 BCA, Special C Q-6. 

12 William Paine Neville, a convert priest, who was the constant companion 
of Newman in these years. 
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Lordship, that you spoke so well of my writings. The best human reward 
I can have for my endeavours to serve the Church, is the testimony of such 
persons as yourself,—high as authorities, and weighty from their oppor- 
tunities of judging,—given in favour of their usefulness. And since those 
writings have not always been kindly received on publication, I am pro- 
portionately relieved and encouraged on the other hand when persons, 
who ought to know, tell me that on the whole they have done good. 

As to the Translation of Scripture, about which you inquired of Fr. 
Neville, I would gladly have gone on with it, had Cardinal Wiseman been 
warm about it. But he was too busy to be strenuous about anything. He 
was a man of large views, and full of resource and suggestion—but he lived 
for the day—and every fresh event seemed to wipe out from his mind those 
which preceded it. As to the Translation, he wished to commit to me the 
responsibility and liabilities of the whole undertaking, and I felt the finan- 
cial part of it was more than I dare engage in. 


I am, My dear Lord, 
begging your blessing for me & the Oratory, 
Your humble servt. in Xt. 
John H. Newman 
of the Oratory.'* 


13 BCA, Special C Q-7. The editors of the REVIEW are indebted for this 
letter to Sister M. Hildegarde Yeager, C.S.C., who discovered it in the Balti- 
more Cathedral Archives while doing research on her forthcoming life of 
Archbishop Bayley. 
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GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY 


Christian Denominations. By Konrap ALGERMISSEN. Translated by Jo- 
seph W. Grundner. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 1945. Pp. v, 
1051. $7.50.) 


Dr. Algermissen was a special editor and chief contributor of the articles 
on non-Catholic denominations in the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 
(1930-1938). His own manual on the subject, Konfessionskunde (first 
edition, 1930), is now presented as Christian Denominations in an Eng- 
lish translation made from the fifth revised German edition (1939). The 
book may be regarded as a lineal descendant of Mohler’s Symbolism 
(1832). The author regards his study as “part of dogmatic theology.” 
Half of the book is given to a dogmatic and apologetic exposition of the 
Catholic Church. Six chapters are devoted to the separated churches of 
the East. The Protestant denominations are treated at fair length and 
with greater detail than in Monsignor Benson’s Non-Catholic Denomi- 
nations. Three concluding chapters cover the history and prospects of 
“The Reunion of Christendom.” The arrangement and tone of the work 
indicate that it is intended to contribute to this desired reunion. 

Part I draws a picture of the ideal church from the New Testament. 
“The Bible is the common ground on which the Church of Christ meets 
the sects, the Free Churches, and the national Churches. . . . The sep- 
arate Churches . . . are to be judged on the basis of the Bible.” The con- 
cluding chapter of this part, “How the Church differs from Free Church 
and Sect,” points the way to Part II, the Catholic Church, showing how 
the actual Church meets the dogmatic ideal. This opens with a “Picture 
of the World Church,” an elaborate array of statistics on all religions 
of the world and of Christians in particular. Three succeeding chapters 
furnish a missionary history of the Catholic Church in ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times, to complete the demonstration of the Church’s univer- 
sality. The remainder of this section covers the marks of the Church, 
the development of dogma, and the sources and contents of Catholic 
teaching. 

Part III follows a similar pattern for the Orthodox churches and the 
older Nestorian and Coptic churches. History, statistics, sources of faith, 
official creeds, and semi-official catechisms, are all neatly summarized. 
Particular attention is paid to “The Contents of the Orthodox Faith” 
(pp. 621-664) stated from the Orthodox standpoint. “Worship and Pop- 
ular Piety” contains a detailed description of the Eucharistic celebration. 

Part IV, Protestantism, is longer than the preceding section and is the 
only one where historical material predominates over doctrinal. “The 
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Causes of the Protestant Revolt” are condensed from Pastor. “Luther’s 
Life and Religious Ideology” (pp. 734-763) may eventually be considered 
as the most sympathetic biography ever written by a member of the Cath- 
olic Church. After the Calvinistic and Anglican communions, the other 
Protestant churches are divided into three main currents: the Baptist, 
Revival, and Eschatological groups. “The Doctrinal Contents of Prot- 
estantism” are presented largely in quotations from official creeds and 
catechisms. A final chapter contains a sympathetic appreciation of 
“Piety and Missionary Activity in Protestantism.” 

The specialist will not find anything new in this work, nor will the 
student find anything that is not available in other works of reference. 
But there is a thoroughgoing and thoughtful quality in Christian Denom- 
inations that makes it about the most satisfactory work of its kind now 
available in English. Catholics and Protestants will feel that it is a real 
and sympathetic contribution to understanding. An American may judge 
that the space given to single denominations represents a German estimate 
of their relative importance. Christian Science, for instance, has been 
deliberately omitted. The Mormons, however, and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
come in for their share. 

As far as the reviewer was able to check such a mass of names and 
facts, the information has the ring of being very much abreast of the 
latest statistics, and the theological parts are very carefully stated. It is 
also well printed, with a minimum of typographical errors, although a 
“not” has fallen out of critical sentences on pages 285 and 973. The 
index is quite full. Systematic bibliographies are given only for half a 
dozen denominations, apparently because they were non-German groups. 
It is safe to say that priests will not find as much information or food for 
thought on this subject in any other single work. 


Francis GLIMM 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 
Huntington, Long Island 


Augustine's Quest of Wisdom. By VERNON J. Bourke. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. xi, 323. $3.00.) 


Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom is a scholarly work, interestingly writ- 
ten, and giving evidence of the author’s many claims to competence. Vernon 
Bourke holds the doctorate from the Institute of Mediaeval Studies at 
Toronto. At present he is a member of the Department of Philosophy at 
St. Louis University, where for over a period of years he has been giving 
graduate courses on the philosophy of St. Augustine. The present work 
is the fruit of sustained interest, prolonged research, and years of teaching 
experience. 
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The volume under review is not a mere biography; neither is it a bare 
synthesis of Augustine’s thought, but a happy combination of both. The 
author’s purpose is to trace the development of one of the most outstand- 
ing minds of Christendom from his youth down to his death as Bishop 
of Hippo. This development of Augustine, a growth both intellectual and 
spiritual, is properly called a quest for wisdom, because, as Dr. Bourke 
points out, “Augustine began to realize that it was not enough to know 
the truth, but that it was necessary to live justly and piously in order to 
conform to the Christian concept of wisdom” (p. 59). The author unfolds 
this process of a quest for wisdom against the background of Augustine’s 
life. This plan, besides adding life and interest, allows Augustine’s devel- 
opment to be followed chronologically. It also brings out the importance 
of the historical background for the proper and full appreciation of a 
problem. The result is an excellent study of Augustine’s quest for wisdom 
based on primary sources, namely, Augustine’s own works, and cor- 
~oborated, for the most part, by recent research on Augustinism and allied 
problems. 

Added to the work are two very valuable and useful appendices. The 
first is a chronological list of Augustine’s works, indicating where they are 
to be found in Migne, Patrologia Latina, or in the Corpus Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Latinorum. To this is added indications of recent bibliog- 
raphy on St. Augustine. The second appendix is a chronology of St. 
Augustine with reference to his works wherein these events are mentioned. 

A few observations on the book are in order. The basic plan, sug- 
gested by the title, of showing a “quest” for wisdom is not carried out 
throughout the work. The period treating Augustine’s Catholic life is 
more a detailed presentation of his developed thought, not a study of the 
process by which he arrived at it. The author points out well (pp. 201- 
202) the many difficulties involved in presenting the genesis of Augustine’s 
development during these years in so far as there is so much to recount 
of his spiritual and mystical ascent to God, and he candidly admits that 
it is a task beyond the “ordinary author.” His decision not to do so has 
affected the book in so far as the first half is much more interesting and 
readable. However, in justice to the author, it should be pointed out that 
it is precisely in the latter half that he gives very satisfying analyses of 
some of Augustine’s greater works, and very lucid explanations of certain 
of the more involved problems in Augustine’s thought. It seems that the 
works of St. Augustine in Appendix I should be arranged in three columns 
instead of two, thus making allowances for other editions later than PL or 
CSEL. Printed bibliographies could be carried through later than 1935 
(p. 308). Thus, for 1937 there is De Labriolle in Fliche-Martin, Histoire 
de l’église, V, 47-78; for 1938, Altaner, Patrologie; and for 1940 there is 
the Italian translation of Altaner, corrected and enlarged by the author 
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himself. Ample use has been made of the Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, but not of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité or of the Dictionnaire 
d’histore et de géographie ecclésiastiques. It is surprising that the author 
in his notes did not always use the more critical editions. Occasionally, 
references to allied problems involved in the work could be more recent 
and specialized. 

All in all, however, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom is a work which does 
justice both to St. Augustine and to the author. It can well take its place 
among the worthwhile books on Augustinism. It is encouraging to see 
the educated Catholic layman making a contribution in this field and 
showing such a fine grasp of so many theological and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems. Finally, a word of thanks is due the general editor of the Science 
and Culture Series for giving a scholar the opportunity of publishing his 
work together with the valuable documentation of his research. 


A.FreD C, RusH 
The Catholic University of America 


Paginas de Historia Franciscana no Brasil: Esbogo histérico de todos os 
Conventos e Hospicios fundados pelos Religiosos franciscanos da 
Provincia da Imaculada Conceicado do sul do Brasil, desde 1591 a 
1758, e das Aldeias de Indios administradas pelos mesmos Religiosos 
desde 1692 a 1803 (com estampas). By Fret Basitio Rower, O.F.M. 
(Petropolis: Editora Vozes Ltda. 1941. Pp. 660.) 


The record of the Society of Jesus in Brazil is so glorious and their 
achievements so numerous, that the work of other orders and congrega- 
tions is often forgotten by the average student of Brazilian history. It is 
true that the Jesuits, as an organized group, were the first to cultivate the 
Brazilian vineyard. They arrived in 1549 and carried on an uninterrupted 
labor in all parts of the colony until their expulsion by the Marquess of 
Pombal in 1759. But although the history of the Jesuits in many ways 
obfuscates that of their colleagues in religion, it is nonetheless certain 
that the evangelization of Brazil was not exclusively a Jesuit enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, this apostolic work was ably shared by the Fran- 
ciscans, and their history in Brazil, though in many ways less brilliant 
than that of the Jesuits, is filled with admirable pages that the student 
would do well to remember. Certainly the state of religion in Portu- 
guese America would have infinitely suffered had not the friars, still 
fresh from their accomplishments in Mexico, added their strength to that 
of the Jesuits and others who brought Christianity to Brazil. 

The first Mass celebrated in Brazil was said by the Franciscans who, 
in 1500, accompanied Cabral on his voyage of discovery. During prac- 
tically the rest of the century only isolated instances of Franciscan ac- 
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tivity are recorded; and it was not until 1585, with the founding of the 
first Franciscan convent at Olinda, Pernambuco, that the work of the 
friars really began. In later years other convents as well as hospices 
(hospicios) and Indian missions were established in various parts of 
the country, from the far north to the river Plate, until the Franciscans 
could boast of an impressive chain of stations from which to spread the 
gospel. By the end of the colonial period the Franciscan family in Brazil 
was organized into two provinces, that of St. Anthony in the north, and 
that of the Immaculate Conception in the south. 

Father Basilio, in his Paginas de Historia Franciscana no Brasil, apart 
from a general introduction, has limited himself to the southern province, 
his own. As to the method followed, he has chosen to write the history 
of each Franciscan establishment in the order of founding. He has thus 
given us invaluable information on thirteen convents, four hospices, and 
five Indian missions. To achieve this Father Basilio has leaned heavily 
on the provincial archive of the order in Rio, and on local Franciscan ar- 
chives. In addition, he has gathered pertinent material from the standard 
printed chronicles and histories. He has been careful to provide the 
reader with an abundant critical apparatus, and has in other ways pre- 
pared a work of high historical value. 

The book was published to coincide with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the arrival of the first German Franciscans who were authorized by the 
Holy See to restore the languishing Franciscan provinces of Brazil. 
During the reign of Dom Pedro II religious societies in the country were 
prohibited from accepting novices, a measure designed eventually to ex- 
tinguish all regular religious establishments in Brazil. When, therefore, 
a republican régime was proclaimed in 1889, and freedom was at last 
granted to the Church, what remained of many a Franciscan community 
was no more than two or three aged friars. In fifty years the Franciscans 
in Brazil, thanks to the efforts of the German friars, have gone a long 
way toward restoring the former flourishing state of the order; and it is, 
indeed, fitting that on this anniversary the memory of the new pioneers 
should be honored with a solid piece of historical research. 


MANOEL S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America 


Pillars of the Church. By THroporE Maynarp. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. xi, 308. $3.00.) 


This collection of sketches deserves a welcome. For if an able writer, 
already author of more than a score of volumes, should surround himself 
with twelve groups of books, each group bearing upon a person conspic- 
uous in religious history; and if he should discuss these persons in twelve 
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chapters, quoting generously from the literature at his elbow and also al- 
lowing himself frequent excursions into interesting matters, more or less 
related to his topic; and if, from time to time, he should indulge in apt 
pleasantries and witty comments—the result would almost surely be de- 
lightfully informative and entertaining. Since, roughly speaking, the 
above hypothetical description actually applies to Mr. Maynard’s latest 
book, the volume will not be unacceptable to the reasonable reader—who 
presumably will not here expect precise references nor look for formal 
arguments in support of all the author’s views and verdicts, but will rest 
content with a brief bibliography for each chapter. 

On four of the twelve here discussed—Sts. Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, 
Vincent de Paul, and Mother Cabrini—the author has already published 
individual volumes. With the other eight—Sts. Benedict, Patrick, Dom- 
inic, Louis, Thomas More, Teresa of Avila, the Venerable Bede, and Cov- 
entry Patmore—he is thoroughly and sympathetically acquainted. He 
makes no claim to original research; the principal merit of his book comes 
from unconventional descriptions and discussions. Throughout he shows 
himself well read in authoritative sources and quotes from them re- 
peatedly. 

The title of the book will inevitably arouse definite anticipations. The 
author explains that his purpose was “to illustrate Catholic variety, but 
to choose with an eye to nationality.” That he found it difficult to confine 
himself to only twelve representative Catholic figures is not hard to be- 
lieve; no one could make a universally satisfactory selection. It would 
have been wise, however, to omit the stating of motives and boldly to base 
his choice on reasons of convenience rather than on reasons of congruity. 
Among the more interesting essays are those on Sts. Dominic, Thomas 
More, Francis Xavier, Philip Neri—and especially Vincent de Paul, al- 
though one wishes the author had been more sparing of superlatives. A 
debatable selection is Coventry Patmore—all the more so because that 
genius has not been adequately dealt with in the present study. Mr. May- 
nard is probably over optimistic in believing that everyone will accept his 
inclusion of St. Patrick as a sufficent recognition of the island of saints 
and scholars. 

Mr. Maynard pays a handsome tribute to William Thomas Walsh’s St. 
Teresa of Avila as “the best general account of St. Teresa that has been 
written in English,” but he adds that Dr. Walsh “does not always know 
when to refrain and when to omit.” Curiously enough, some critics will 
think that Mr. Maynard displays the same weakness by introducing a 
page on Aldous Huxley and Gertrude Stein when dealing with the same 
saint. 


Church of St. Paul the Apostle jomrn: McSemay 
New York City 
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AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


El Catolicismo en Estados Unidos. By Ricuarp Patter. (Mexico: Ed- 
itorial Jus. 1945. Pp. ii, 541.) 


This volume will be welcomed by all who have at heart a closer under- 
standing between the Anglo-American and Latin peoples of the western 
hemisphere. Our southern neighbors, the vast majority of whom are pro- 
fessedly Catholic, have long been in need of something to counteract the 
bad will disseminated by meddlesome propagandists who, as John W. 
White says, leave behind them a country in which over half of the popu- 
lation profess no religion and go off to evangelize the peoples of Latin 
America, as if these were some pagan tribes of darkest Africa. They 
have been in need of proof that a large percentage of our population is 
of the same religious persuasion as themselves, and that not a few of our 
recognized non-Catholic writers and educators evince a sympathetic 
attitude toward the traditional culture and institutions of Latin America. 
El Catolicismo en Estados Unidos supplies this long-felt need. This vol- 
ume is not merely a study of the founding of missions and the erection of 
dioceses in our country; it is, as the author states, an abridged history of 
the United States, with the establishment, vicissitudes, and marvellous 
development of Catholicism as the central theme. 

The author, who is well known to all interested in Latin American af- 
fairs and who speaks Spanish and English with equal facility, may not, 
as he himself admits, have produced a work of erudition, a work replete 
with citations, references, and commentaries, but he has drawn a complete 
and colorful picture of the birth and marvellous growth of the Catholic 
Church in our country, and he has depicted for us in a charming and de- 
lightful manner her trials and her successes, her failures and her triumphs, 
her tact and patience in pressing onward without awakening a dormant and 
traditional Protestant bias and her ability to adapt herself at all times to 
the problems and exigencies of our national life. He has drawn for us a 
dismal picture of the administration of Harding and Coolidge, whom he 
characterizes as the most colorless and incompetent executives that have 
ever occupied the White House; he is loud in his praise of Franklin 
Roosevelt, attacks what he would call the ostrich attitude of the isola- 
tionists, claims that the control of the economic life of the United States 
by international Jewish bankers is a myth, and, while granting that the 
triumph of Communism in this country would be a calamity, denies that 
under the present circumstances it has made any perceptible progress and 
that to brand as communistic every person or measure that makes for 
social progress would be a lamentable error. 

Of very special interest to the Latin American reader are the chapters 
dealing with the Spanish and English systems of colonization, in which 
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he leaves no doubt as to the superiority of the former; the chapter treat- 
ing of the stupendous efforts in behalf of the laboring classes undertaken 
by the Department of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, under the direction of the late Monsignor John A. Ryan and in 
accordance with the principles of social justice as set forth in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI; and the final chapter drawing a com- 
parison between the Catholicism of the United States and that of Latin 
America and showing that in our southern republics, where many who 
make boast of their Catholicism but receive none of the sacraments be- 
tween baptism and extreme unction, anti-clericalism, paradoxical though 
it may seem, is one of the most eloquent proofs of the power and influence 
of the Church. 

We believe the author unduly severe on our isolationists, whose position 
may be untenable but whose loyalty and patriotism no one will question; 
and we believe him too severe also on the immigrant Irish clergy and laity 
of the days of Archbishop Maréchal and Bishop England. The attitude 
of these immigrants, although in more than one case not commendable, is 
at least understandable. These, however, are but minor flaws in a work 
that will go a long way toward breaking down prejudice and developing 
and fostering a spirit of inter-American solidarity and co-operation. We 
trust it will be turned into English shortly. For the English edition and 
for a second Spanish printing an index would be helpful. 


Peter P. ForRESTAL 
University of Notre Dame 


Consular Relations between the United States and the Papal States: In- 
structions and Despatches. Edited with an Introduction by Leo 
Francis Stock. (Washington: American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation. 1945. Pp. xxxix, 467. $5.00.) 


Students of international relations and of Italian political history of the 
period of the Risorgimento will welcome the publication of Consular Re- 
lations between the United States and the Papal States, not only because it 
marks another substantial contribution to American historical scholar- 
ship, but also because of the important and interesting information the 
volume contains on American relations with the Papal States, on the po- 
litical and social conditions of Italy as viewed by American representa- 
tives during a very critical period of her history, and on several items of 
church history. We are, therefore, grateful to Dr. Stock, who, with 
painstaking care and diligence, has edited and supplied the volume with an 
excellent introduction and to the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points whose 
generosity made possible the publication of the volume, the material for 
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which had long since been collected but remained unpublished for the 
want of a patron. 

In 1933 the American Catholic Historical Association published the 
first volume of the series, which was also edited by Dr. Stock, containing 
the instructions and despatches to and from the American ministers at 
Rome from 1848, when diplomatic relations were begun, to the year 1868, 
when, unfortunately, those relations were abruptly and unceremoniously 
discontinued by the United States Government. That first volume pre- 
sented a wealth of information on the origin and course of the diplomatic 
relations between the two governments. Desirous as they were to keep 
the secretaries of state informed of what was transpiring in the Papal 
States, the despatches of the American ministers in Rome shed much new 
light on the political and social conditions in the Papal States during those 
crucial years. 

The present volume—the second in the series—is important because it 
helps to make more complete the story of the relations between the United 
States and the Papal States. However, as Dr. Stock points out in the 
preface, the account of those relations remains incomplete, for there is still 
missing the correspondence that was exchanged between the papal secre- 
tariat and American ministers in Rome (some of which, however, were 
published in the first volume), and the despatches to the Vatican of the 
papal consuls general in the United States and whatever letters were ex- 
changed between the latter and their vice consuls. Dr. Stock does not be- 
lieve that this material, which is still unavailable, would add much of value. 

The original documents printed in this volume were found, for the most 
part, in the Department of State and later in the National Archives. A 
few of the documents were located in the archives of the Archdiocese of 
New York. However, the editor is certain that not all documents on the 
subject were found. In the case of some consuls, as for example, Sartori, 
very few of their official despatches and reports could be located. 

In a masterly introduction the editor traces the origin and development 
of the consular relations between the United States and the Papal States 
and the establishment of trade reciprocity between the two governments. 
Quite naturally the great bulk of the volume (360 out of a total of 437 
pages) is devoted to the despatches of the eleven United States consuls to 
Rome from the appointment of Sartori in 1797 to David M. Armstrong 
who was still in Rome in 1870 when the Italian troops occupied Rome and 
declared it the capital of United Italy. Approximately twenty-five pages 
are given to the despatches of the three American consuls at Ancona from 
1840 to 1861. Mention is made of the three consuls to Ravenna from 1844 
to 1853, although none of their despatches was deemed important enough 
for publication (p. 386). For reasons that are not clear, Dr. Stock failed 
even to list the American consular agents at Civita Vecchia and at Carrara. 
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This reviewer believes that especially the despatches from the consular 
agency at Civita Vecchia, which was established as early as 1825, would 
have disclosed important information on the political history of the Papal 
States. 

Presenting a new phase in Papal-American consular relations, the last 
fifty pages of the book (pp. 387-436) contain the despatches from the 
papal consuls to the American secretaries of state, beginning with the 
appointment of Count Ferdinand Lucchesi in 1826 to Louis B. Binsse in 
1870 and after. These documents contain hitherto unknown facts con- 
cerning the activities of the papal consuls resident in the United States. 
The volume ends with an appendix listing the papal consuls to the United 
States by cities and with a useful index. 

Although many of the despatches deal strictly with consular and com- 
mercial matters, American consuls never failed to report to the secre- 
taries of state important political, religious, and ecclesiastical events. 
Therefore, these despatches are extremely interesting and important, es- 
pecially those written before the establishment of a diplomatic mission to 
Rome. The reader cannot but be impressed with the important fact that 
American consular representatives in the Papal States were always re- 
ceived with deference and respect and on the same footing as full diplo- 
matic representatives of other nations. It is regrettable that in one or two 
instances American consuls made themselves unpopular with papal offi- 
cials because of the enthusiastic support they gave to the revolutionary 
elements in the country. On the whole, however, these relations were 
marked with mutual respect and understanding. Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope, as Dr. Stock states, that we may draw from these despatches 
some idea of the value of history as a guide to contemporary problems. 


Howarp R. MARRARO 
Columbia University 


Miiri. The Story of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin. By DANIEL 
SARGENT. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 1945. Pp. 
327. $3.50.) 


The career of Demetrius A. Gallitzin must arouse the interest of any 
reader. He was born at the Hague, the son of Dimitri A. Gallitzin, a 
princely Russian diplomat, and Amalia Schmettau, a German lady of high 
nobility. Here the child came in close contact with French philosophers 
who were friends of the family. Later his platonic mother and her chil- 
dren became fervent Catholics at Muenster, where they associated with 
prominent churchmen and renowned men of letters. In 1792, while on a 
tour of the United States to prepare for a diplomatic career, the young 
prince decided to enter the clerical state and he had the distinction of 
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being the first priest who received all holy orders in the new republic. 
Finally, for over forty years he led the life of a pioneer missionary in the 
Allegheny mountain region. 

This dramatic life has already found a number of biographers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. During the past year the sesquicentennial observ- 
ance of his ordination afforded the occasion for a new study by Daniel 
Sargent in his Mitri. 

Naturally, Mr. Sargent used material of former writers on this subject 
and added valuable sources to give us a new, and in some respects, a more 
complete picture of the missionary with his successes and difficulties. 
Undoubtedly, the style will please many a reader. The author has di- 
vided his story into twenty-three chapters. The first five give the Euro- 
pean setting for the young prince. Chapters 11, 12, and 13 may be called 
the focus of the narrative. They relate the foundation of his missionary 
center and will appear to many as the best in the book. Other titles have 
been chosen to attract the eye of the reader: “A Wish to be Bishop,” 
“Lost from Sight,” “Don Quixote.” They picture his later difficulties. 
The last even begins with these words: “If any one wants to know how 
not to become a bishop let him read this chapter.” In this treatise the 
weaknesses of the apostle of the Allegheny Mountains are, perhaps, 
given too much in detail. 

While persuing this biography the thought rose repeatedly in the re- 
viewer's mind: shall we ever have a final historical picture of prince-priest 
Gallitzin? The missionary was very painstaking in his diaries and other 
papers, but some must be lost. Father Lemke, as he always spelled his 
name in official papers (deeds, letters, last will and formula of pro- 
fession) became the successor and literary heir of the pastor of Loretto. 
He went to Europe in 1858, where he used Gallitzin’s writings in his 
Leben des Prinzen Gallitzin. As far as we know, these sources have 
remained in Europe. Father Lemke had none at his death in 1882. We 
are certain that his own memoirs were entrusted to Father Forner, benefi- 
ciary in Toelz, Bavaria, who wrote on July 15, 1884, that only a part of 
them were published in the Cambria News in 1879. Later investigations 
by the reviewer only brought the information that the literary executor of 
Father Forner died in 1924. Since that time all trace of these manuscripts 
has been lost. 

From an historical standpoint it must be regretted that some recent 
studies connected with this subject were not utilized by Mr. Sargent. A 
number of statements about western Pennsylvania need revision. The 
most notable are those about Father Peter Helbron, the best friend of the 
prince-priest. The old spelling of this missionary’s name is still used. So 
far eighteen variants have been found, although he always spelled it “Hel- 
bron” in his letters and in the baptismal registers of Goshenhoppen, Phil- 
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adelphia, and Sportsman's Hall, some of which were published in the 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society. Since that time 
even his own baptismal record was discovered which reads: “Baptizatus 
est die Julii 1739 Petrus Helbron, filius Joannis M. Helbron et Mariae 
M. Gottlieb, ex Hilbringen.” More important, however, is the statement: 
“Father Helbron, a German, who had once caused trouble at Holy Trinity 
Church (Philadelphia), had turned over a new leaf and was sent there 
(Sportman’s Hall).” It was not Peter Helbron, but his brother and pre- 
decessor Charles who had caused the trouble. He went to Europe in 1791 
to collect funds for this church and became a martyr of the French Rev- 
olution. On the contrary, Peter Helbron defended the rights of Bishop 
Carroll against the intruder, Jon Goetz in 1796, and received the prelate’s 
praises. (Hertkorn, Retrospect, pp. 42-52 et al.) It is true, Helbron’s 
English diction was poor, as he wrote phonetically, being already past 
sixty when he arrived at Sportsman’s Hall. Still his letters show that he 
could express his thoughts in that language and his missionary zeal during 
the next sixteen years entitle him to the name apostle of western Penn- 
sylvania. He died at Carlisle on April 24, 1816. Also Mr. Sargent’s state- 
ment that “Sportman’s Hall was bought by some priest seven years back 
from a sportsman, but there is no hall,” cannot be accepted. It was bought 
by Father Brouwers, a Franciscan, from Joseph Hunter, a farmer, and 
the word “hall” or lodge originated from the fact that eastern sportsmen 
used the log-cabin for shelter during hunting seasons. Later the name 
was transferred to the whole farm, like the word “manor” became asso- 
ciated with eastern Catholic missions. Among other inaccuracies it may 
be noted that Greensburg had property for a church since March, 1789, 
but no church, which was only dedicated by Bishop Michael O’Connor 
of Pittsburgh on December 5, 1847. Therefore, the difficulties between 
Fathers McGuire and McGirr, and the trustees of that congregation, must 
be transferred to the Sportsman’s Hall church, or as it became popularly 
known the “Hill church.” Finally, the characterization of the venerable 
Bishop Conwell is rather hard on the good old prelate (p. 210). 


FELIX FELLNER 
St. Vincent Seminary 
Latrobe 


Too Small a World: The Life of Mother Cabrini. By THeopore May- 
NARD. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. xvi, 333. 
$2.50.) 


Beginning in the 1880's a new and serious problem faced the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Thousands of Italian immigrants were 
coming to this country where their faith was well established, but yet they 
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found themselves, not only economically and socially, but even spiritually 
among the underprivileged. Their condition has been described in a sen- 
tence, “Here we live like animals: one lives and dies without a priest, 
without teachers and without doctors.” The subject of this biography 
probably did more than any other single individual to remedy these con- 
ditions among her expatriated countrymen who lived in the large American 
cities. Her life, however, is not a story of social work, but of high 
sanctity. 

The author has written what is commonly called a popular biography 
of Francesca Cabrini. All the apparatus of critical historical writing are 
missing, although the introduction, written by Aristeo V. Simoni, the vice- 
postulator of Mother Cabrini’s cause, informs the reader that Mr. May- 
nard had access to the apostolic process of beatification and other docu- 
ments. There are indications that the latter included those preserved by 
her daughters of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
He also draws on their recollections. However, at only a very few points 
can one be sure of the source of the writer’s information. The frequent 
use of dialogue, e.g., between two policemen on a Chicago street, indi- 
cates that it must have been based on the author’s imagination. Perhaps 
there is developing a new hybrid which lies somewhere between biog- 


raphy and the historical novel. 

The outline of the life of this naturalized citizen of the United States, 
who will probably be the first such to be canonized, is, nevertheless, 
soberly related. After her youthful days and experience as a teacher 
in Lombardy, where she dreamed of the foreign missions, in 1866 she 
built her own institute from the wreckage of another. In 1889, Pope Leo 
XIII made America her China by personally commissioning her to take 
up her work in this country. Bishop Giovanni Battista Scalabrini of 
Piacenza, who wrote of the immigrant’s plight and founded a group of 
priests, the Congregation of St. Charles Borromeo, to alleviate it, had 
also influenced Mother Cabrini. It was his community who received her 
group of seven nuns when they reached New York at the end of March, 
1889. Since the author leaves the impression that these Scalabrinians 
were the first, it should be stated that the Franciscans (1858) and the 
Pious Society of the Mission (1884) had already set up parishes for the 
Italians in the Archdiocese of New York. The scene into which Mother 
Cabrini entered is well described by Mr. Maynard. The lack of religious 
facilities, segregated squalor, hard labor, exploitation, and proselytizing 
were the common lot of the uprooted Italians. Further elements, such as 
the evils arising from secret societies among them, and the cool, if not 
hostile, reception proffered even by their fellow Catholics are not empha- 


sized at all. 
Francesca Cabrini’s missionary activity spread so far from New 
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York’s Little Italy, in the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, that she could 
truthfully say, “The whole world is not wide enough for me.” After 
building several institutions, and returning to Codogno, the motherhouse, 
she began a life of travel which is difficult for any biographer to follow. 
Several times she visited Central and South America where she set up 
schools for the well-to-do children. In New York City, and later in 
Chicago, she brought to the poor Italians the blessings of hospitals. 
Foundations were made—most of them by herself personally—in France, 
England, and throughout Italy. But the United States remained her 
chief center of operation and she studded the land with schools, or- 
phanages, and hospitals, in Chicago, Scranton, Newark, Denver, Seattle, 
and Los Angeles. At the same time she occasionally dreamed of missions 
to Africa or Alaska! By the time of her death in Chicago in 1917 there 
were over 1,500 nuns in the congregation. No wonder Mr. Maynard con- 
cludes: “If Americans think of themselves as specially gifted with the 
facility for getting things done with the utmost dispatch, then Francesca 
Cabrini—whose life might be described as a quiet whirlwind—was the 
most typical of Americans.” 

Yet Mother Cabrini’s life has to be written also as a spiritual ad- 
venture. Her physical activity during a life of sickness found its well 
springs of energy only in her spirituality. A chapter on this aspect, how- 
ever, reveals only a fleeting glimpse of her soul as seen in remarks written 
to her sisters in religion. The author shows himself a good hagiographer 
in his treatment of the unusual phenomena in the life of this unusual 
woman. He does not multiply miracles, but narrates the “wonderful” 
events as they have been described by the original witnesses, without be- 
laboring their genuineness. He does not hesitate to point out that alleged 
prophetic vision at times may be only shrewd inference. On the other 
hand, the writer seems to be much more ready than the devil’s advocate— 
or the critical historian—to rely on the mysterious “bank of heaven,” 
rather than on Mother Cabrini’s obvious business acumen for explana- 
tion of the solution of several financial difficulties. 

This delightfully written work should provide a welcomed introduction 
to Blessed Francesca Cabrini for many Americans, and incidentally ac- 
quaint them with the situation which brought her to us. As late as 1921, 
an Italian author still called it, /1 grave problema religioso italiano negli 
Stati Uniti. The mortal remains of Mother Cabrini are entombed in the 
city which first welcomed her to our shores, but her spirit of universal 
charity must needs dwell in all our hearts if we seek to eradicate even the 
smallest remnants of such things as the “Italian problem.” 


Henry J. Browne 
The Catholic University of America 
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History of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. By Joun E. Sexton and 
Artuur J. Ritey. (Boston: Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston. 
1945. Pp. 320. $1.50.) 


This book is written in commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Boston’s major ecclesiastical seminary. After a sketch of its antecedents, 
the story of the institution hews closely to the chronological line and is built 
around the successive rectorships. Surprise awaits those who do not as- 
sociate the hardships of pioneering with the Catholicity on the eastern sea- 
board. However, not the least of this rude experience accompanied the 
beginnings of the seminary movement in the Archdiocese of Boston. Pur- 
suing a hesitant and transitory existence in the episcopal household, its 
early seminaries were, indeed, historic and apostolic. As time went on 
the College of the Holy Cross (1843) and Boston College (1864) were 
relied upon to furnish the schooling for preparatory students, while the 
more advanced ones were sent to seminaries at Montreal, New York, 
and Baltimore. The decisive preliminary event in the establishment of its 
own seminary occurred in 1875 when Boston was detached from the Prov- 
ince of New York. This change involved the canonical propriety of pos- 
sessing its own seminary. 

St. John’s Seminary opened its doors in the fall of 1884 and is the alma 
mater of nearly 1,000 living graduates. From that date to the end of the 
scholastic year of 1910-1911, it was in charge of the Sulpicians. For 
a number of reasons, not the least of which was their opposition to the 
candidacy of Bishop O’Connell for the coadjutorship of Boston, the Sul- 
picians were marked for release. Thereafter the seminary was con- 
ducted by diocesan priests. Without doubt the going of the Sulpicians 
and the coming of the diocesan clergy was a major happening in the 
seminary history. Cardinal O’Connell’s regime was marked by new build- 
ings, particularly by the introduction in 1940 of the housing and faculty 
for a junior college. Up to this time St. John’s had included only a senior 
college for a two-year course in philosophy and a theological department. 

Both authors are alumni of St. John’s. Father Riley is at present its 
librarian and Father Sexton, prior to his present pastorship, taught 
church history there from 1911 to 1940. In writing the history their aim 
was to portray the character, personality, and mode of life of the teachers 
and students. Besides, they intended to show their accomplishments. It 
is believed that the authors have reached their objective. So within the 
book the reader is introduced to a rather good over-all picture of the 
seminary studies, discipline, and spiritual life. 

Throughout the volume stress is put on the faculty. Considering the 
number of professors under review and the space limitations, the authors 
have done a deal of good writing, particularly in their many thumbnail 
characterizations. While less emphasis is placed on students, the story 
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of their activities is adequately outlined. Some may find the write-up of 
the intellectual, scientific, and spiritual features a trifle too fugitive and 
too dispersed for easy and positive identification. Perhaps these elements 
would have fared better in a topical setting with some comparative treat- 
ment. 

With its numerous appendices, including pertinent episcopal notes and 
rosters of the faculty and alumni, together with a generous allotment of 
photographs, the present history represents a well-rounded out accomplish- 
ment. Based on official seminary and diocesan documents, private diaries, 
and oral traditions and written by able, trained, and experienced his- 
torians, the volume may be a model for institutional histories. 


Peter Leo JoHNSON 
St. Francis Seminary 
Milwaukee 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By Herpert H. Strour. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 180. $2.50.) 


This is the first serious historical study of the Jehovah’s Witnesses that 
has appeared in English, although two books in the German language have 
dealt with the movement. The work thus fills a definite need, for in recent 
years, due to the persecutions to which the Witnesses have been sub- 
jected and to the numerous cases of real importance in local and federal 
courts, involving the principle of religious liberty in America, in which 
Jehovah’s Witnesses have figured, the public has come to know about them, 
and many must have been impelled to seek some reliable information con- 
cerning them. Who are they? What do they believe? Where do they 
come from? How do they operate? 

There have been not a few books written about them from the contro- 
versial angle, for their heterodoxy at certain points, their extremely irri- 
tating attacks upon the churches and the clergy, and their often annoyingly 
persistent propaganda efforts have drawn the fire of more than one de- 
fender of the faith under such titles as “Millenial Dawnism,” or “Satan in 
Disguise.” Mr. Stroup’s study is highly factual rather than evaluative, 
and relatively objective. He has studied the literary sources available with 
great care, including, of course, their own publications, but he has also 
through personal contact with their members, including as many of the 
“higher ups” as were willing to see him, sought light upon the movement, 
its past history, its organization, its aims, and ideals. While the top- 
ranking officials consistently refused to grant him an interview (the re- 
viewer, also studying the movement, has met with a similar refusal) he 
has been able to acquire a very considerable body of information from 
living sources. It may, therefore, safely be taken as a_ substantially 
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accurate account of the historic rise and development of this vigorous, 
dynamic segment of organized religion in America. If at points, as it 
seems to the reviewer, it is not wholly clear, e.g., in reference to the or- 
ganizational set-up, the fault is quite probably in the failure of the sources 
themselves to make it clear, rather than that of the author. He found 
that at the upper levels, at least, the movement has developed something 
of the character of a secret society. Probably the rank and file member- 
ship are no better informed concerning the inner workings than the intel- 
ligent outsider who attempts to investigate them. 

Beginning with Pastor Russell and known popularly as Russellism or 
as the International Bible Students Association, the movement has had 
its main development under the leadership of Judge Rutherford. He has 
paid lip service to the founder, but has not hesitated to set aside some of his 
teachings. A more detailed study by Mr. Stroup of the precise changes 
made would have been valuable. The literature, both book, pamphlet, and 
periodical, circulated in such vast numbers throughout the world, consists 
chiefly of the writings of Judge Rutherford, not Pastor Russell. The 
leadership since the judge’s recent death seems to be definitely in the Ruth- 
erford tradition. 

On the whole the book presents a good description of the movement, its 
organization, its methods of work, its aims, its beliefs, the kind of people 
who belong to it, as well as the type of religious experience it represents. 
If it does not prove to be the definitive study—and no study of a rapidly 
expanding movement can be definitive—it is at least a valuable contribu- 
tion to one phase of the history of religion in America. 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


MODERN HISTORY 


Evolution of the Dutch Nation. By Bernarp H. M. VLeEkKke. (New 
York: Roy Publishers. 1945. Pp. xi, 377. $3.50.) 


Professor Bernard H. M. Vlekke is a Dutch historian and scholar who 
came to the United States because of the war. After lecturing at Har- 
vard and elsewhere in this country he has returned to Rome to resume his 
post as secretary general of the Netherlands Government Historical In- 
stitute. As a parting gift, as it were, he has given us, in his Evolution of 
the Dutch Nation, an unusual presentation of the history of a people often 
neglected in the modern tendency to focus attention on the great powers. 
It is unusual by his own admission, for he warns the reader in his fore- 
word that “the interpretation of Dutch history given in this book” is his 
and his alone. 
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In broad lines he traces the growth of his people through four great 
stages. The first deals with the origin of the land, the product of glaciers, 
seas, and rivers, and of the people of Celtic and Germanic strains. The 
second covers the rise of political organization among these people; the 
work of the fifteenth-century Dukes of Burgundy in uniting the seventeen 
provinces eventually brings them into the Hapsburg-Spanish sphere, from 
which the seven northern provinces, in the protracted revolt of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, declared and made good their inde- 
pendence. The beginnings of Dutch sea power are found in this era, as 
well as the foundation of the overseas empire that carried Dutch influence 
over the globe and made the tiny European state a great power through 
most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The heroic resistance 
of the Dutch to the ambitions of Louis XIV added greatly to their prestige 
in Europe, though the shifting alliances of the struggle cost them some 
of their empire in the western hemisphere. The third era was one of 
decline and defeat, due in part to internal dissension, and in part to the 
undue influence given the French in Netherland policy. This period saw 
the destruction of the Netherland state and the incorporation of its people 
in the expanding French empire. This was accompanied by internal 
changes that paralleled in some respects contemporary developments in 
France, especially in the direction of greater democracy. The fourth 
period began with the liberation consequent upon the defeat of Napoleon; 
it saw the restoration of William VI of Orange as William I, sovereign 
prince of a constitutional monarchy, and the temporary union with the 
southern Netherlands (Belgium); it included the modern political, cul- 
tural, social, and imperial developments that made the Netherlands of 
1940 a worthy member of the United Nations. 


Throughout, Dr. Vlekke lays great stress upon religious, cultural, and 
economic factors. The nineteenth-century polarization of political parties 
on religious lines over educational policy exemplifies the profound influence 
of religion in the lives of the Netherland people; the growth of Catholicism 
which, by 1930, had become the largest religious body in the country (em- 
bracing thirty-six per cent of the total population) is a particularly comfort- 
ing illustration of the same religious spirit, and an interesting reversal for a 
people whose Calvinist ancestors revolted against the Catholic Philip of 
Spain in part because of religious difficulties. The gradual expansion of 
the electorate in the “Second Netherland State” by the adoption of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage in 1917 and of woman suffrage in 1919, was a 
reflection of general world trade, as well as a response to domestic de- 
mands, particularly on the part of the Socialist party. 

The text is fortified by scattered notes, and is supplemented by a classi- 


fied bibliography and an extensive index. Helpful maps of the modern 
Netherland state are provided in duplicate. 
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Dr. Viekke has given us an unusual work. There is little of the ordinary 
chronology of history in it; too little, one may suspect, for the average 
American reader. It is not a book for recreational reading, and should 
not be taken up without a “refresher” session with Blok’s History of the 
People of the Netherlands, which will provide a framework on which to 
arrange the excellent literary, social, religious, economic, and imperial 
scenes given here. It is, however, a work that will well repay the careful 
study it demands in a fuller appreciation and understanding of the sub- 
jects of Queen Wilhelmina, our good allies in the recent world conflict, 
no less than in what we and they hope will be the future world peace. 


Josern H. Brapy 
Seton Hall College 


The French Revolution. By J. M. THomMpson, Sometime Fellow of St. 
Mary Magdalen College and University Lecturer in Modern French 
History. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 
591. $5.00.) 


There are dangers in all dualistic classifications. But in the long his- 
toriography of the French Revolution there is a real line separating his- 
torians into those for whom the Revolution was a good thing and those 
for whom it was a bad thing. The line is not quite identical with the lines 
which separate—if sometimes only in our classifying minds—left and 
right, radical and conservative, libertarian and authoritarian, free-thinker 
and Christian. Mr. Thompson’s book is clearly the work of a man whose 
sympathies are with the people who made the great French Revolution. 

It is a very good book, one of the fairest and best-balanced general ac- 
counts of the Revolution to appear on the pro-revolutionary side of the line 
in a long time. Notably, Mr. Thompson has almost wholly abandoned 
one of the key positions of older historians favorable to the Revolution— 
the position that it was the spontaneous uprising of a virtuous and unor- 
ganized people against the intolerable tyranny of their rulers. The reader 
will find here the details of the electioneering, the caucussing, the lobbying, 
the intriguing, and the rioting—the actual engineering of the Revolution— 
almost as if a wicked reactionary like Gaxotte were writing. On the role 
of the Paris sections, in particular, Mr. Thompson is very good. Indeed, 
the present reviewer does not know of any other single-volume history 
of the French Revolution which goes so thoroughly beyond the broad 
generalizations of textbook history and gets into striking but representa- 
tive concrete details of life and institutions. On the background of the 
States General of 1789, on the biens nationaux and the assignats, on the 
Paris commune, even on bits of local history and on many other subjects, 
Mr. Thompson succeeds in bringing out the revealing concreteness usually 
obtained only in special studies or in many-volumed histories. He can 
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do this the better since he begins without the usual long description of 
the ancien régime (or the “causes of the Revolution”) and ends sharply 
with the fall of Robespierre in 1794. 

Mr. Thompson is a friend of the French Revolution. But his is not 
a partisan book. He has the professional virtues of the trained historian, 
and a wide and deep knowledge of his special field, which he has long 
taught at Oxford. He knows the importance of economics, but he is not, 
as Mathiez was, the victim of a narrow concept of economic determinism 
and class struggle. He is, for an Englishman, very free from the feeling 
that the French are somehow not quite decent political animals. It is 
usually only in shades of judgment that Mr. Thompson shows on what 
side his feelings are. He is, for instance, in the great republican tradi- 
tion in his condemnation of the royalists generally as both politically inept 
and wickedly reactionary. Yet even here he is far from the Hollywood 
contrast of the villainous marquis and the virtuous commoner. Again, 
like most writers on his side of the line, he thinks Pius VI could have 
accepted the Civil Constitution of the Clergy; but he admits the haste and 
the faults of the Assembly in its grappling with the Church settlement. He 
writes temperately and with his usual effective concreteness of the working 


’ out of this settlement (or unsettlement) in Paris and the provinces, and 


he is quite free from the narrow anti-clericalism most French historians 
friendly to the great Revolution have continued to exhibit right down to 
the present. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is not quite the book for the beginner, either in 
academic courses or in general reading. Its chronological limits, 1789 to 
1794, are too narrow. More serious, it is just a bit too allusive. Mr. 
Thompson is not deliberately and provokingly allusive, like Guedalla or 
Brogan, but he is so steeped in his subject, and he has relatively so much 
room, that, though he usually explains technical terms, as in law and 
finance, he cannot help tossing off occasional unexplained references, as, 
for instance, to the Dictionnaire des girouettes (p. 424). Add to this the 
fact that Mr. Thompson often writes in the balanced and faintly Gib- 
bonian periods so dear to British historians, a style unhappily puzzling to 
this generation of American undergraduates, and it is clear that his book 
will hardly serve contemporary Americans as an introduction to the French 
Revolution. But for those who have made a beginning in the field, this 
is a book to be read with pleasure, profit, and, of course, occasional disa- 
greement. And Mr. Thompson’s book is interesting evidence that, even 
on a subject still so controversial as the French Revolution, there is a 
growing margin of agreement shared by writers on both sides of the line— 
not to be entirely effaced in our time, at least—which separates the lovers 


and the haters of that great turmoil. 
CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 
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An International Bill of the Rights of Man. By H. Lauterpacut. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Ppp. x, 230. $3.00.) 


Perhaps the most outstanding development in political theory since 
World War I has been the revival of the ancient idea of natural law 
among students of international relations. The recognition of the doctrine 
is not universal. Among some it takes the form of the recognition of a 
symbol or myth—something to be recognized even though it does not 
exist. (How grudgingly some people change their minds!) Among 
others the doctrine, not known in its genesis, is not clearly grasped and is 
less clearly stated. Mr. Lauterpacht’s consideration of the historical 
development of the idea and of its importance shows scholarly compre- 
hension. While he neglects Suarez and over-emphasizes Grotius, he 
compensates for the oversight in his appreciation of Vittoria. He rec- 
ognizes clearly that an international bill of rights above state control 
must be built upon a law superior to any state and based on the nature of 
man. He is willing to accept the theory no matter whence its source— 
Aristotle, Cicero, St. Thomas, Hooker, Locke, Paine, or Jefferson. In 
other words, he accepts it as a heritage of western civilization whether it 
stems from philosophy or theology or both. In the theory of natural law . 
he sees the defense of man throughout the ages against arbitrary exercise 
of authority and he would reclaim it for a similar purpose today. 


The bill of rights which he would set up is divided into three parts. 
Part I contains the fundamental rights of freedom such as: prohibition of 
slavery; freedom of religion, of speech and opinion, of association; right 
to sanctity of the home and correspondence; right to equality before the 
law; right to nationality, emigration, and expatriation. Part II includes 
political, cultural, economic, and social rights, such as: government by 
consent, rights of semi-independent people and colonials, cultural rights 
of minorities, the right to work, the right to education, and the right to 
security from undeserved want. Part III is concerned with the super- 
vision and enforcement of the bill of rights which he places in the hands 
of a high commission to which access may be had by any person, group, 
or state and which would have the power of independent investigation. 
It could report violation of the bill of rights to the council of the United 
Nations for such action as the council deemed appropriate. Most impor- 
tant would be the requirement that the bill of rights would have to be 
accepted by all member-states as part of their fundamental law. 


The book is challenging. The author is discriminating and realistic in 
his choice of guaranteed rights and in the methods of their enforcement. 


JEROME G. KERWIN 


University of Chicago 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk. By Paut A. W. WAL- 
LACE. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. Pp. 
xiv, 648. $5.00.) 


Conrad Weiser was a household name in Pennsylvania two hundred 
years ago and it has become more so again in recent years through the 
larger place given to his life in the study of American history, in the es- 
tablishment of Weiser Park, and in the annual celebrations held at his 
homestead. 

Many books and articles have been published about this enterprising 
trader, Indian scout, and churchman. The author of this definitive bi- 
ography, Paul A. W. Wallace, who has lived near Weiser’s home for 
years, has apparently left no sources unsearched in the preparation of this 
monumental work. 

John Conrad Weiser, Jr., was born in Germany in 1696 and came to 
America with his family’ which settled in the Mohawk region of New 
York. In 1729 he and his wife, Ann Eve, emigrated to ‘“Tulpehockin” 
near Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, which was to remain his home until his 
death on July 13, 1760. Weiser’s life was one round of activity and ex- 
citement ranging from the business of a trading post at Reading to making 
treaties with his friends the Indians in order to save from massacre the 
white settlers in the remote areas. This busy man of affairs was likewise 
very religious. He helped to administer the affairs of both the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches in Reading, befriended the Moravians, gave his eld- 
est daughter Maria to be married to the Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, and 
for three years lived the life of a monkish recluse at the Ephrata Clois- 
ter. The very practical man of affairs found it difficult to follow the mysti- 
cism of the Protestant monks at Ephrata and he soon began to drift back, 
first to his family, and then, after three years, to his more secular pursuits 
in trade and government. At times he served as surveyor for the Penns. 
Never did Weiser lose his interest in real religion as is attested by his 
generosity of time and means in supporting numerous churches. 

Wallace correctly portrays Weiser as most famed for his remarkable 
friendship with the Indians of New York and Pennsylvania. Time and 
again through this friendship Indian wars were averted and the lives of 
the white settlers on the frontiers were spared. One of his greatest feats 
was accomplished in leading the chiefs of the Six Nations to Philadel- 
phia for a conference with the Governor of Pennsylvania after which in 
his own home, seventy-five miles away, Weiser succeeded in getting the 
chiefs to agree to grant to Pennsylvania all the lands now constituting the 
southeastern counties of the state. 

Through the biography of Weiser the author presents a many-sided 
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picture of colonial life in America, showing frontier towns, Indian camps, 
bustling cities, and the grim life in the unbroken forests between Albany 
and Philadelphia. Weiser was much more than a mere man of affairs in 
all his varied activities. There was a real spiritual quality about him, a 
searching for personal and community values which marks him as an 
apostle of liberty. 

This volume of over 600 pages is carefully annotated, indexed, and il- 
lustrated with four maps. While for the casual reader the many lengthy 
quotations from the sources may become burdensome, they do supply the 
support for the work as the definitive biography of Weiser. The author is 
professor of English at Lebanon Valley College. 


RayMOND W. ALBRIGHT 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789. By Ciaupe G. Bowers. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1945. Pp. xxx, 544. $3.75.) 


This book provides the background story for two previous volumes 
by the same author: Jefferson and Hamilton and Jefferson in Power. It is 
an account of Jefferson’s life before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. While it may not be overly difficult to portray the physical exist- 
ence of a human being through forty-six years, it can be a much more 
troublesome task to delineate that same individual's intellectual devel- 
opment over the identical period of time. The mind of Thomas Jefferson 
and the ideas which emanated from it do not lend themselves to simple 
description. Mr. Bowers has written a book which purports to be both 
a biography and a history of Jefferson’s ideas. The result is a long volume 
that suffers somewhat from its innate complexity, but more from its 
author’s superficiality of treatment. The aim of the book is admirable 
in that it sets out to explain Jefferson’s political and social concepts 
through reference to his development as a man. 

The net result is a study that must at first glance interest any believer 
in democratic ideals, although the careful student of Jefferson will find 
in it neither new materials nor startling interpretations. This is a “light” 
book that is episodic in character. Its author has depended almost ex- 
clusively upon well-known printed sources and secondary works. Some 
few brief references to manuscript collections are contained in an ap- 
pended bibiliography, but the text gives no indication that any particular 
use has been made of them. Mr. Bowers has blithely ignored some of the 
most recently uncovered original sources of Jeffersonian material. 

By ordinary standards this volume might be rated a good job of pop- 
ularized history. The present reviewer, who admits to prejudice on the 
subject, cannot agree with such a judgment. Historical popularization 
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has its definite place in literature, and may be properly held to serve a 
useful purpose as long as it does no serious violence to historical truth. 
But such history writing should at least possess the redeeming charm of 
good literary style if it is to be adjudged worthy of general commenda- 
tion. There are many who feel that Mr. Bowers’ writing satisfies this 
criterion of judgment with complete adequacy. Here this reviewer’s 
personal predilections enter into the picture. In his opinion this volume 
lacks the intrinsic merit of original research that results in an addition to 
knowledge, and remains unredeemed by a style of writing that is cumber- 
some, illogical, and confused. Minor inconsistencies and a choppy narra- 
tive provide irritating counterpoints to a theme that is handled with no 
particular brilliance. Thus, on page 47, a young woman who “A few years 
before .. . had been left a widow at twenty-three . . . appeared in Jeffer- 
son’s path” and, on page 48, married him “when she was twenty-three.” 
The discrepancy may have been due to the well-known female propensity 
for understatement with regard to birthdays, or to the unusually whole- 
some climate of the Old Dominion, but in either case it provides an irri- 
tant for the reader. 

One final word of caution should be added for the benefit of those who 
seek in this book the story of Jefferson’s youth. Three chapters (eighty 
pages of a total of 523) deal with the first thirty-one years of his life. 
The remaining sixteen chapters concern his public services in America 
and France from 1774 to 1789. In short, the text of the volume does not 
justify its title. 

Joun J. MENG 
Oueens College 


French Activities in California: An Archival Calendar-Guide. By Asra- 
HAM P. Nasatir, Professor of History in San Diego State College. 
(Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 
559. $10.00.) 


In a brief preface to his work Dr. Nasatir informs his readers that a 
statement by the late Professor Charles E. Chapman to the effect that 
the “French either did not get near enough to California to be dangerous 
or else they are lacking in an adequate literature descriptive of their en- 
deavors,” originally provoked his interest in this subject. Scholarships in 
1924 and in 1930 enabled him to pursue his researches abroad, particularly 
in Paris; and he quickly and rightly came to the conclusion that French 
activities in California prior to 1850 “were almost unknown.” The 
laudable determination to bring out a guide to correct this deficiency 
grew out of these investigations. 

The work under review is divided into two parts and six appendices. 
The second part in nineteen chapters is the calendar-guide proper. Part 
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I is an introductory sketch, entitled “French Activities in California 
Prior to Statehood,” and based principally upon printed works. It is an 
enlargement of the author’s paper, “French Activities in California before 
Statehood,” which was read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1928, and printed in the Proceedings of 
that organization (No. 24), pp. 76-88, as well as in the Grizzly Bear 
Magazine, XLIV (1929), 3-5. 

Part II opens with a brief introduction informing us that the archives 
of the French Foreign Office are divided into three heads (fonds), viz.: 
Correspondance Politique, Memoires et Documents, and Correspondance 
Consulaire. These heads are in turn divided according to country or post. 
Thus the three parts of Part II in the calendar-guide are established, 
and it remained to the compiler to list the references therein which pertain 
to California (the work is interpreted to include “Isthmian diplomacy and 
the filibustering activities of the French in Sonora and other places .. .’’). 
Materials labeled “Iles of Sandwich” which bear on the early history of Cal- 
ifornia, have also been calendared. The first part of Part II, therefore, is 
concerned with Correspondance Politique. 

This section includes six chapters, totaling nearly 200 pages, with these 
headings: Etat-Unis (2), Mexique, Iles Sandwich, Espagne, and Texas. 
The first chapter, “Etat-Unis,” covers the years 1818-1857, and contains 
items on Texas, the convention of St. Petersburg, Oregon (much of this 
material has already been published), the Sandwich Islands, and California. 
The latter entries may be described as a French commentary (1) on the 
American war with Mexico and (2) on conditions in the gold fields. 
Emigration from France to the “diggins” is discouraged. The reports 
on social and political conditions in California in the 1850’s by Jacob A. 
Moerenhout, French consul at Monterey, are especially informative. In 
the South Pacific the occupation of the Sandwich Islands by the Ameri- 
cans may well prove a counterweight to the pretensions of the British 
in that vast area. Chapter II notes some supplementary materials. 

The third chapter, “Mexique,” is rich in materials on Texas, Upper Cal- 
ifornia, and British designs on Honduras and San Francisco Bay. Duflot 
de Mofras’ mission is given much space, and American emigration to 
California is noticed. The French (it is said) have a mission to re- 
generate Mexico, and French vessels of war should display their flags 
frequently in Mexican and California ports. Valuable materials for a 
history of Mexico under Santa Ana and for a study of French opinion of 
the United States-Mexican War concludes this section. There are also 
some references to a proposed revolt in Sonora. 

Chapter IV, “Iles Sandwich,” includes some valuable observations by 
J. B. Rives ( a short biographical sketch of Rives and a brief notice of 
the position he held at the court of Kamehameah II would have been in- 
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structive), and those on the activities of the missionaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (erroneously called Rives 
“Methodists”) should be considered by future historians of that adventure 
in American imperialism. The Catholic missions, e contra, are praised 
unequivocally. The interested student, however, may easily check Rives’ 
statements on these missions, whether Protestant or Catholic, against the 
narratives of their foundations and progress in Kuykendall and Bradley. 
Rives rightly gauged the importance of these islands to the United States 
and predicted their annexation by that republic. Chapters V and VI 
include brief references to Spanish and to Texan affairs; while Chapter 
VII, “Memoires et Documents,” contains some miscellaneous references 
to California as well as certain observations of M. Duflot de Mofras on 
the feasibility of securing a “continental possession” for France in this 
area. 

The third and last part, “Correspondance Consulaires,” Chapters VIII- 
XIX, includes besides “Box Monterey, 1842-1851,” a great number of 
references to documents in the Ministry of Marine, the Archives Na- 
tionales, and various libraries in the French capital. These references, 
some of which have already been published, are conveniently listed for the 
accommodation of the future investigator. 


The work is concluded by six appendices, of which five list references 
bearing on California from other guides. They are added, states Pro- 
fessor Nasatir, “for the sake of completeness.” The reports of Moeren- 
hout are particularly instructive, although these also have been printed in 
whole or in part in the Quarterly of the California Historical Society. 
The sixth appendix is a long and very informative account by the French 
consul at San Francisco, Patrice Dillon, on conditions in that city during 
the late months of 1849. It is a translation from Dillon’s article, “Le 
Californie dans Derniers Mois de 1849,” which appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, under date of January 15, 1850 (pp. 193-219). 


This calendar-guide, to sum up, represents a prodigious amount of re- 
search on the part of the compiler. Unfortunately, it is occasionally 
marred by a choppiness in style which makes the reading at times difficult 
and even obscure. Thus the last paragraph on page 4 (“During the 
1830’s . . .”) sadly lacks unity and employs a stereotyped and out-of-place 
figure of speech; that in note 71, page 44, is clumsy. Pages 11 and 12 
contain no reference to Farnham. Notes 33 and 46, pages 41 and 42, on 
Eugéne Duflot de Mofras are carelessly set down; while note 21, page 47, 
on Sir George Simpson is a sorry bungling of Dr. Joseph Shafer’s note 22, 
page 89, of the American Historical Review, XIV (1908-09). Note 76, 
page 45, reads in part: “The character of De Mofras was well known to 
Barron and of the Frenchman’s ‘little estimation in which he was held 
whilst in Mexico.” . . . There is neither an index nor a bibliography, al- 
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though there are several references in the text to the latter. One won- 
ders, too, whether it would not have been wiser to include reprints of im- 
portant documents rather than translations of them. 

The book, a product of the photolithic process, is a tribute to Stanford 
University Press; it is well set up and clearly legible. 


WitiiaM L. Davis 
Gonzaga University 


Contemporary America. The National Scene Since 1900. By Harvey 
Wisu, Smith College. (New York: Harper and Bros. 1945. Pp. 
xiii, 657. $4.00.) 


This volume presents in attractive format a strikingly full and com- 
plete picture of American life in the present century. Dedicating his book 
to Professor Schlesinger of Harvard, “pioneer in the urban approach to 
American culture,” the author adopts as his own the attitudes and methods 
of that eminent social historian. Synthetic interpretation is the writer’s 
purpose and achievement. “By a detailed picture of the impact of the 
metropolis and mature capitalism on American behavior,” states the 
preface, “this book seeks to integrate (where the facts justify it) the 
social, economic, and political phases of our times.” The significant 
strands in this “meaningful scientific pattern” appear in the first two 
chapters on background and foreground, ‘““The Promise of American Life: 
1900-1917” and “The Pragmatic Spirit in American Thought: 1900- 
1917.” 

Throughout the volume, changing trends in philosophy and _ social 
thought, in education and religious action, in recreation, literature, and 
art are made to mirror a mature capitalism and a machine-age culture, 
the essential pattern of which appeared in the decade and a half preceding 
World War I and reached completion in the twenties. The dynamic 
political life ushered in by Theodore Roosevelt is convincingly portrayed 
in terms of the changing fortunes of business leadership—retreat before 
pre-war Progressivism, return and dominance in the post-war twenties and 
collapse during the depression and the New Deal thirties. The attempts of 
Roosevelt and Taft to remove the curse of “bigness” in business—the 
central problem in social politics—by dismembering bigness itself, Mr. 
Wish contrasts with Wilson’s “inherently superior” program of out- 
lawing certain well-defined monopolist practices “item by item.” In- 
deed, the New Freedom is viewed as the bridge over which the progressive 
spirit, nurtured since the nineties by Populism and other insurgent move- 
ments, passed after a period of frustration and defeat into the theory and 
program of the New Deal. 

More than two hundred pages—a good third of the book—deal ade- 
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quately with war and foreign policy. Particularly timely is the chapter 
on the failures of reconstruction following World War I in which eco- 
nomic chaos and the Red hunt hysteria “demonstrated the weaknesses of 
a peace that no one planned.” In this, as in other chapters, the author 
realizes the importance of the labor movement. But he treats the labor 
legisaltion of the Progressive era in a sketchy and confusing manner. 
Receiving due attention are religious trends, including the major social 
interests and contributions of the Catholic Church. 

Cultural expression, as studied in fiction, drama, poetry, social sciences, 
and the fine arts, is found to echo, in a broad though real sense, social 
and political development. Pragmatic in method and reformist in purpose 
before 1917, America’s cultural interest during “the introspective twen- 
ties” displayed a “preoccupation with self that was psychological in em- 
phasis.” Psychology, enthroned as queen of the social sciences, com- 
manded the veneration not only of literature and the arts but of learning 
also, excepting philosophy which purchased independence at the price of 
sterility and eclipse. During the thirties, however, literature regained its 
sense of social consciousness, painting became “nativist” and regional, 
music at last became definitely “American,” the arts flourished under 
federal patronage and the United States ceased to be the client intellec- 
tually of Europe. Mr. Wish does not catalogue; he has read the im- 
portant fiction and drama to which he refers. 

The narrative overlooks little of real significance in contemporary 
American life. Moreover, it is pleasingly objective and dispassionate. 
Men and trends which the author probably does not personally approve, 
for example, the Hoover administration, receive at his hands the same 
sympathetic and considerate treatment accorded manifestations of his own 
attitudes and preferences. His reaction to persons and ideas is not opin- 
ionated and vituperative but deliberative and tolerant. Useful to aca- 
demic historians as the volume is certain to be, it will also prove highly 
rewarding to general readers seeking in relatively brief compass an inte- 
grated presentation of American life in the twentieth century. 


Aaron I. ABELL 
University of Notre Dame 
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It has been suggested to the editors of the REVIEW that an effort be 
made through our journal to compile a union list—i.e., a list of the hold- 
ings of various libraries—of materials on American Catholic history. 
Obviously it should contain sources and perhaps, in addition, rare refer- 
ence works. Among specific items may be mentioned collections of 
pastoral letters, the decrees of provincial councils and regulations of 
diocesan synods, old issues of the Catholic Directory, and early numbers 
of the Catholic almanacs. Such a list published from time to time by the 
REVIEW would be of great service to research workers in the field of 
American church history. The success of the enterprise depends, of 
course, entirely upon the response and co-operation of librarians, archiv- 
ists, and historians who have exact knowledge of items of this kind. The 
REVIEW will be happy to make informaton on these materials available 
to the entire profession. 


The desire of some publishing firms to have Catholic approval for their 
texts has led them to use the names of Catholic historians in books which 
are not at all sound in their treatment of historical Christianity. Some- 
times, it seems, the objectionable passages were not submitted to the Cath- 
olic teacher. Catholic historical scholarship is bound to suffer from such 
practices. In the future, Catholic historians will find it necessary to 
examine the whole text to which they give their approval, and publishers 
desiring to see their texts adopted in Catholic institutions likewise should 
find this the correct procedure. 


The observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Board of Lay Trustees of the University of Notre Dame on November 16 
calls attention to the need of financial endowment for Catholic research. 
In competition with the state-supported institutions and the privately en- 
dowed colleges of the country, Catholic colleges find that religious zeal 
and self-sacrifice scarcely meet the financial needs of modern research. 
The recent establishment at the University of Notre Dame of the Peter 
C. Reilly Foundation for scientific research highlighted the silver jubilee 
celebration. History in Catholic universities needs similar benefactions. 
Endowed chairs for history are far too few, and research foundations for 
a Catholic approach to history are practically non-existent. 


Now that the fighting of World War II has subsided the question of 
American participation in world affairs should be discussed with greater 
calm and mutual understanding. American historians have a two-fold role 
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to play in these discussions. In the first place the realities of national 
prejudice based on the wrongs of other days must be examined independ- 
ently of present-day differences. This does not mean that rights based on 
historic wrongs are to be simply admitted, but that the needs of the present 
suffering world must be given preference over ancient grudges. As their 
second contribution historians could set out to clarify the true basis for an 
American perspective in foreign affairs which will safeguard American 
interests without falling into the extremes of an American chauvinism. 
This contribution is strictly consonant with the Catholic doctrines of the 
universality of human dignity and of the spiritual character of all men, 
which must be the basis of any lasting international peace. 


The Maryland Historical Society at 201 W. Monument Street, Balti- 
more, came into possession in September, 1945, of a letter book of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton which covers the years 1765-1768. A letter book 
for the years 1770-1774 had been previously given to the Society. The 
new acquisition contains forty-five letters on various subjects, including 
young Carroll’s comments on politics in America, reaction to the Stamp 
Act, etc. He had recently returned to Maryland from his schooling in 
Europe and the letters reveal some British attitudes acquired while abroad. 
Four additional letters of Charles Carroll of Annapolis to his son while the 
latter was in Europe have also been given to the Society. 


The Fordham University Press issued in October the first in a new series 
of studies to be published from time to time under the Burke Society. The 
society is named for Edmund Burke and was formed in May, 1945, for the 
study and analysis of modern political society from an historical and 
philosophical viewpoint, The first brochure is A Symposium on Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America (75¢) by six members of the 
Fordham faculty. The general series will be edited by William J. 
Schlaerth, S.J., associate professor of mediaeval history. 


The general meeting of the United States Catholic Historical Society 
of New York took place on December 11. The principal paper was read by 
Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham University on the subject, 
“The American Republic and Western Christendom.” 


The Eastern Regional Unit of the College and University Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association devoted its meeting in 
New York on November 24 to the subject: “The Negro and His Relation 
to Catholic Education, Particularly to Catholic Colleges and Universities.” 
The two principal speakers were John La Farge, S.J., editor-in-chief of 
America and Vincent A. McQuade O.S.A., professor of sociology in 
Villanova College. 
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The Catholic Historical Society of the Diocese of Richmond has issued 
the first number of Volume 2 of its publication, Research (1945). The 
current number carries two items from the year 1874, viz., “Memoranda of 
the History of the Catholic Church in Richmond, Virginia, since the Rev- 
olution,” written by A. M. Keiley, and “A Brief Sketch of the History of 
St. Mary’s Church, Alexandria, Virginia,” by Richard L. Carne. 


Father Jean Delanglez, S.J., continues his acute analysis of the primary 
documents relative to the discovery of the Mississippi in Mid-America 


for October, 1945. 


Index of Microfilms, Series A, Lots 1-1737 is an alphabetical index to 
the principal subjects of the first 100 reels of microfilm copies of document- 
ary photographs, including the photographic survey of the United States, 
produced under the direction of Roy E. Stryker for the Farm Security 
Administration and the Office of War Information in 1935-1943. The 
Index is available to those interested, upon application to the Information 
and Publications Office, The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Approximately 100,000 photographs in 1737 lots appear on the first 100 
reels of microfilm. The film may be purchased at six cents per foot. 


Whitney R. Cross, curator of the Cornell University Collection of Re- 
gional History, has issued his first report covering the three-year period 
since 1942, when with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation the project 
was launched to make the University a center for the collection of sources 
in upper New York history. The number of items of manuscripts, news- 
papers, periodicals, almanacs, and broadsides gathered in the last three 
years offers a promising augury for making the Cornell collection a really 


significant one. 


Jesse H. Jones has donated $300,000 to the University of Virginia to 
establish the Woodrow Wilson School of International Affairs. 


The Trustees of the New York State Historical Association have au- 
thorized the creation of a hundred thousand dollar fund as a permanent 
memorial to Dixon Ryan Fox, president of the Association for fifteen years. 
The principal and the interest will be used to promote the causes Dr. Fox 
had most at heart, such as the publication of scholarly monographs on 
New York State history. 


A new journal entitled Logistics began publication in October. It is 
published by the Army Ordnance Association, Washington 6, D. C., and 
has for its managing editor, John J. O’Connor, formerly of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn. 
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Educational history in the United States has completed a cycle: Har- 
vard University, first to inaugurate the elective system, is returning in 
September, 1946, to specified curricula. All students will be required to 
take three basic courses in humanities, social and natural sciences. 


The Department of State has withdrawn its objection to study abroad 
by citizens of the United States, and passports will now be issued to stu- 
dents who wish to pursue their studies in Europe or in Latin America. 
It is the plan of the Federal Government to resume its travel and mainte- 
nance grant program for study in the other American republics. For in- 
formation in this connection, write to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


The December meeting of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, scheduled for Caracas, has been postponed indefinitely. It is 
hoped, however, that the meeting will be held there in the spring. 


The late Captain Armando Pinto Correia is the author of Timor de lés 
a lés (Lisbon: Agéncia Geral das Colénias, 1944), the most compre- 
hensive study of Portuguese Timor (Oceania) to appear in many years. 
The capital of the colony, Dili, was only recently raised to the dignity 
of a bishopric. 


Those who are wondering about the post-war status of Britain will find 
David Owen’s article in the September (1945) issue of the Canadian 
Historical Review, ‘Where Now Is Britain,” well-reasoned and provoca- 
tive. 


Christopher Dawson has been invited to give the Gifford Lectures for 
1946-47-48 at the University of Edinburgh. Bishop David Mathew, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of Westminster, was named Ford lecturer 
in English history in the University of Oxford for 1945-46. 


A centenary address delivered on June 12, 1945, on the subject of 
Thomas Davis (1814-1845) by T. W. Moody, professor of modern his- 
tory in the University of Dublin, has been published in brochure form. It 
was given before the College Historical Society of Trinity College and 
dealt with the contributions of Davis to the Young Ireland movement, 
particularly from the year 1840 to his death five years later. Appendices 
list his writings and give additional information on his portraits. 


In the September number of Franciscan Studies Ernest A. Moody pre- 
sents a lengthy criticism of the introduction to Anton C. Pegis’, The Basic 
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Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., has a 
similar criticism on the Aquinas Lecture of 1944, The Nature and Origins 
of Scientism, by John Wellmuth, S.J. 


A new periodical, the Revue du moyen Gge latin, was launched in Jan- 
uary, 1944, under the auspices of the Facultés Catholiques of Lyon. It is 
devoted to literary and doctrinal studies. The subscription price for the 
quarterly is two hundred francs per annum. The editor is M. l’abbé F. 
Chatillon, 25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 


Thorvald Solberg has published an interesting illustrated brochure en- 
titled, A Great Church: The Cathedral at Palma, Majorca, Balearic Is- 
lands, Spain (Washington, D. C., privately printed). The cathedral was 
begun in 1230 to replace a mosque on the eastern part of the same site. 
Ca. 1888 the rose windows over the east ends of the aisles were filled with 
tracery and glass. The brochure includes a chronology of the cathedral 
along with a bibliography. 


A distinguished new series, Estudios Onienses (1940 ff.), published by 
the Jesuits of the Colegio Maximo of Ofia, has made its appearance in 
Spain. The first two volumes are by Father José Madoz. Volume I is 
an edition of the Excerpta Vincentii Lirinensis according to Ms. 154 of 
Ripoll. The edition is preceded by a masterly introduction that proves 
Vincent’s authorship of the little work and shows its character as a com- 
pilation, the first summa theologica Augustiniana. It has tinges of Semi- 
Pelagianism, but its main tendency is anti-Nestorian. Along with Vin- 
cent’s Commonitorium it is a source for various formulae of the Qui- 
cunque. Volume II is entitled Epistolario de S. Braulio de Zaragoza. It 
is a critical edition of the letters of St. Braulio according to the famous 
Codex 22 of Leon. The critical apparatus is excellent. The introduction 
sketches the life of Braulio and studies his correspondence, notably its 
chronology and style. Two further volumes have appeared. El hombre 
y su metafisica, ensayo escoldstico de antropologia metafisica, by Father 
J. Iturrioz, is a detailed philosophical study. Contemplando en todo a 
Dios, estudio ascético-piscolégico sobre el Memorial del Beato Pedro 
Fabro, S.J., primer compatiero de San Ignacio de Loyola, by Father C. 
G. Plaza, is an important contribution to mystical theology. All these 
volumes can be obtained through Ediciones Fax, Plaza de Sto. Domingo, 
13, Madrid. 

Father Madoz has likewise published San Jidefonso de Toledo a través 
de la pluma del Arcipreste de Talavera, estudio y edicion critica de la Vida 
de San Ildefonso y de la traduccién del tratado De perpetua virginitate 
sanctae Mariae contra tres infideles, por el Arcipreste de Talavera (Bib- 
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lioteca de antiguos escritores cristianos espafioles, Vol. II, Madrid, 1943). 
It is the first edition of these writings of Alfonso Martinez of Toledo, 
fifteenth-century admirer of St. Ildefonsus. Father Garcia Villada, victim 
of the civil war in Spain, had planned to edit the works. The edition is 
preceded by a brief study of Ildefonsus as well as of his biographer and 
translator. The work is a precious source for the tradition of San 
Ildefonso. 

More recently Father Madoz has turned his attention to the Mozarabs 
of the ninth century and is working on a new edition of the letters of Paul 
Albar of Cordoba. In preparation he has published two valuable studies 
on this author. They are listed in our Periodical Literature. 


Issues of historical reviews that were published in Europe during the 
war are beginning to reach us. As a result our list of Periodical Liter- 
ature is longer than usual. 


The State of Wisconsin became a bishopric in 1843. Bishop Martin 
Henni took up his residence in Milwaukee the following year. The result 
of his coming to the Old Northwest has manifested itself anew this fall by 
a number of centennial celebrations of parishes in the vicinity of his dio- 
cesan city: St. Boniface Parish at Goldendale, Holy Cross Parish at Holy 
Cross, Holy Name Parish at Sheboygan, and St. James Parish at Mequon. 


St. John’s University in Brooklyn celebrated its diamond jubilee in 
September, 1945. To commemorate the event an illustrated booklet, The 
Story of St. John’s University, has been published. The first lecture, 
delivered on September 4, 1870, in the new college, was by Orestes A. 
Brownson on the subject of papal infallibility. 


On October 9 delegates met at Milwaukee for the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Catholic Hospital Association. The meeting commemo- 
rated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of this organization by 
Father Charles B. Moulinier, S.J., who in 1920 first called a state-wide 
meeting of representatives of Catholic hospitals. The results of this 
meeting led to the development of the national Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion. 


The REVIEW rejoices at the creation of the four new American car- 
dinals: John J. Glennon, Edward Mooney, Francis J. Spellman, and 
Samuel A. Stritch, all of whom have been members of the Association 


for many years. 


The REVIEW congratulates the Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan 
on his appointment as Bishop of Lydda and Auxiliary Bishop of the Arch- 
dioceses of Baltimore and Washington. Bishop Shehan, who is a mem- 
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ber of the Association, was consecrated on December 12 in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, of which he has been pastor since 1941. 


Thomas B. Lawler, long associated with Ginn and Company and the 
author of a series of history texts for Catholic elementary schools, died 
last July. 


Thomas S. Duggan died on November 2. Monsignor Duggan was the 
author of the volume, The Catholic Church in Connecticut (New York, 
1930). He was editor of the Catholic Transcript of Hartford from 1896 
to his death, rector of St. Joseph’s Cathedral for forty years, and vicar 
general of the diocese from 1910-1944. 


Dom A. Lambert of Ligugé, expert in Visigothic history, after being 
taken by the Gestapo, was executed at Wolfenbtittel in December, 1943. 


The following French historians died during the period of the war: 
Mare Bloch, S. Charléty, Francois Thureau-Dangin, Pére Gratien de 
Paris, O.F.M. Cap., Gabriel Hanotaux, Louis Horticq, Canon Auguste 
Leman, and Emile Van Moé. 


Documents: Aux origines des Congrés scientifiques internationaux des 
Catholiques. Lettres inédites 4 Mgr. Duilhé de Saint-Projet. Ed. by 
Ferdinand Cavallera (Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, July, 1944).— 
Letter of the Reverend Michael Heiss to the Ludwig-Missionsverein, tr. 
by A. C. Breig (Salesianum. Oct.).—The Relation of Philipp Segesser. 
T. E. Treutlein (Mid-Amer., Oct.).—Letter of Monsieur B. Jusmac, 
Secretary-General of Haiti, to Mr. Joseph L. Smith, of Frederick, Mary- 
land, 1829. Ed. by Thomas F. O’Connor (Americas, Oct.).—Francisco 
Lopez de Carayantes’ Historical Sketch of Fiscal Administration in Co- 
lonial Peru, 1533-1618. Engel Sluiter (Hispanic Amer. Histor. Rev., 
May). 
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Bearp, Cuartes A. .The Economic Basis of Politics. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. 114. $1.75.) Long before an atomic age laid bare more 
of the secrets of nature, men were seeking a magic formula for untangling the 
vast and complicated chain of human events. It was the philosopher of history 
who usually directed his efforts to this end. Spencer, Toynbee, Kropotkin, 
Spengler, Beard, and many others, have had their formulas. The key to 
history in the estimation of such men, was evolution, struggle for existence, 
mutual aid, self-interest, cyclical rise and fall, divine providence, economics, 
etc. But what at first was so easily and gratuitously asserted, later had 
to be abandoned or greatly modified. In the first flush of certainty, facts 
which threatened their world-view were shunted aside and the historical con- 
text distorted or disregarded. To a more mature consideration, the weakness 
of their “illustrative” method became obvious. Historical exceptions and con- 
tradictory facts demanded their day in court. The sweeping bird’s-eye view 
of the historical process became confused in its simplicity, and the magic 
formula began to be hedged in by “ifs” and “buts.” 

Charles A. Beard seemingly has undergone such a metamorphosis. In 1916 
he proposed that the magic formula underlying the whole historical process 
was the ownership of property, or more broadly, economic interests. The 
character and distribution of property determined economic classes, and the 
predominance ef one class over another determined the form of the state. 
Economics, therefore, was the basis of politics. It always was and it always 
will be. Though Beard, even then, tried to exercise care in the presentation of 
his thesis, he was too intrigued by its simplicity to admit many qualifications. 

The events of the years between 1916 and 1945 demanded a restatement of the 
case. The rise of Communism, Nazism, Facism, the era of the New Deal, and 
the resurgence of the British Labor Party, suggest that since the close of 
World War I an historical transformation has been underway. Politics now 
seems to be the basis of economic life. It appears evident enough to the author 
for him to say: “No doubt the nature and course of economy has been more or 
less shaped and directed by the State from early times.” That certainly is 
putting it mildly. 

In his very interesting and well-written work, revised and altered in 1945, 
Beard comes to wiser and safer conclusions. That a mutual relationship exists 
between economics and politics is clearly stated, that neither operates inde- 
pendently of the other is likewise recognized. Furthermore, other factors such 
as human motivation, military necessity, national pride, and he might have added, 
religion, are also related to the form and conduct of government. Consequently, 
his most scientific conclusion seems to be this: any government, whether it be 
democratic, socialist, or military must provide or allow to be provided an 
efficient economic underpinning of society, or it will fall. In this sense, eco- 
nomics is still the basis of politics. In the allocution of October 21 to a group 
of Italian Catholic women Pope Pius XII emphatically stated: “The state 
and politics have, in fact, precisely the office of securing for the family of 
every social class conditions necessary for them to exist and evolve as eco- 
nomic, juridical and moral units.” (Georce A. KELLy) 
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Catalogo de la Exposicién de Libros Bolivarianos organizada con motivo del 
Centenario del traslado de los restos del Libertador a Caracas 16 de diciembre de 
1942-20 de enero de 1943. (Caracas: C. A. Artes Graficas, 1943. Pp. 237.) 

Anuario Bibliografico Venezolano 1942. (Caracas: Tipografia Americana, 
1944. Pp. 227.) These two books, both published by the National Library of 
Caracas, are comprehensive bibliographical guides that reflect credit on the 
unsung work that Dr. Enrique Plancart and his associates have been doing. 
The material is well organized, each item is completely listed, and extensive 
indices have been given to facilitate the work of the student. 

The title of the first work is self-explanatory, and little more need be said 
about the volume except to point out that it is a welcome addition to the tools 
now available for the study of the life and times of Simén Bolivar. The second 
book lists books and articles published in Venezuela, as well as books and articles 
published abroad on Venezuela during 1942. This second feature gives the guide 
an originality that it otherwise would not have had. 

Belonging as we do to a country that places a great care in the preparation 
of bibliographies, we have often been free to criticize Latin Americans for 
their apparent disregard of an attainable perfection in works of this sort. As 
regards Venezuela, if these two books are any indication of what is now being 
done, the lesson of the meticulous bibliophile has been learned very well. 
(Manoer S. Carpozo) 


CIANFARRA, CAMILLE M. The Vatican and the War. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1944. Pp. 344. $3.00.) Histories of contemporary events 
seem to be of two distinct types. On the one hand are those that appear shortly 
after the events they describe, recounting these happenings in uncritical fashion 
and without benefit of serious documentation. The principal recommendation 
of these books is their timeliness. Somewhat later come studies of the second 
category, the scholarly treatments based on thoughtful evaluation of the rele- 
vant sources and offering careful analyses of men and motives. The Vatican 
and the War belongs to the first order. It is a hastily-compiled volume, written 
to capitalize on the wartime reading public’s curiosity about Vatican diplomacy. 

The author’s prime claims to authority are the facts that he is a Catholic and 
that he reported Vatican news for the New York Times for seven years down 
to 1942. Cianfarra says at the outset that he wrote the book because one of the 
questions he was asked most after his return from Rome was, “is the Vatican 
for us or against us?” He ultimately answers this query with the bald state- 
ment, “it is clear that the Pope sees the possibility of realizing his ideal post- 
war order only through a victory of the democratic powers...” Mr. Cianfarra 
tells his story in good American journalese, including much Vatican gossip and 
trivia as well as information about the newsgatherer’s techniques. In tone, he 
is friendly to the Holy See; Protestants might call the book a “sympathetic 
account.” 

The great weakness of Cianfarra is that he is uncritical. He fails to under- 
stand either the causation or the underlying implications of the diplomatic 
démarches he reports. His not to reason why, his but to record. The reader 
gathers the impression that Cianfarra feels more may be learned hobnobbing 
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with diplomatic monsignori than by painstaking and exacting study of history 
and philosophy. All in all, The Vatican and the War is rather pedestrian, but it 
will serve as a handy stop-gap until a more definitive work is published. (DUANE 
KoENIG) 


Dickey, Datias C. Seargent S. Prentiss: Whig Orator of the Old South. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1945. Pp. ix, 422. $4.00.) 
The author of the volume under review is an assistant professor of speech at 
Louisiana State University. This biography has come out of the author’s 
interest in oratory. Seargent Prentiss’ influence on national or even local 
history is scarcely such, as the author intimates, as to warrant a biography; 
but as an orator and a man who did influence at least two presidential campaigns, 
Prentiss is important enough to have his short life—he died at the age of forty- 
two—properly recorded. Prentiss falls in that vaguest of the American his- 
torical periods, the 1840’s, and he is also a champion of one of the least known 
of political parties, the Whigs. Mr. Dickey’s book is valuable for contributing 
to the study of both these subjects. 

Seargent S. Prentiss (he deplored the name Seargent as an “ugly name”) 
was a New Englander who became as much a southerner as the natives. It 
is striking that when he became provoked with his adopted Mississippi for 
repudiating the Union Bank bonds and felt the state “disgraced and degraded” 
that he did not move back to his native section but to New Orleans. 

Prentiss, as the author says, is practically forgotten and, although he was 
eloquent yet he cannot be included “in the first tier” of orators; nevertheless, 
he did show power even in the printed word. Truly the figures in the Irish 
famine appeal are most striking, such as: “Within Erin’s borders is an enemy 
more cruel than the Turk; more tyrannical than Russians (appeals for sup- 
pressed Greece and Poland were current).” ‘We ought to thank our Maker 
that He has permitted us to exercise equally with Himself that noblest of the 
Divine Attributes: benevolence.” 

The reviewer wishes that this had been given more at length. Prentiss’ style, 
filled with allusion to Greek myths, etc., is out of date; but it still is not boring. 
He enjoyed, too, Prentiss’ remark on his ex tempore addresses: “I am as much 
astonished at my own conceptions as any of my auditors; and when the ex- 
citement is over, I could no more reproduce them than I could make a world.” 
There is an essay on sources and a good index. (RicHarp C. MADDEN) 


FarnuM, Maser. The Wool Merchant of Segovia. (The Life of St. Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez.) (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. x, 202. 
$2.00.) A dainty tid-bit of popular writing, Miss Farnum’s life of St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez of the Society of Jesus will probably satisfy the current taste in 
hagiography. “Alonso,” the subject of the story, is made a familiar figure 
under the touch of the artist’s brush, faring somewhat better in the hands of 
Miss Farnum than in those of a Delehaye or other Bollandist confréres. 
Purple patching and conscious effort at fine writing cloy the reader at times 
and make him wish for a simpler and less seasoned menu. 
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The humble, heavenly-wise lay brother stands forth in these pages, sur- 
rounded by the aura of the first century of Jesuit history. The author handles 
her facts with care, but she is something less than critical in dressing up the 
supernatural elements in the life of Alphonsus. A noteworthy factor in the 
early chapters of the work is the off-hand yet satisfactory treatment of the 
founding of the Company of Jesus and of the constitution that was to be its 
strength. 


Alphonsus, an unpretentious wool-jobber, joined the Society in middle age 
and by a literal observance of Ignatian spirituality attained to heights of 
sanctity. For almost forty-six years, spent largely on the island of Majorca, 
the life of this second Giles was passed in simplicity, in love of God and broth- 
erliness, inspiring to his contemporaries and to his modern acquaintances as well. 
Serving its purpose of popular edification, this biography does not inaugurate 
an era of scholarly historical works emanating from Catholic publishers in the 
United States. (Owen J. BLum) 


KonovaLov, S. (Ed.).  Russo-Polish Relations. An Historical Survey. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 102. $1.50.) This 
book is to be taken for what it avows to be—essentially a “report undertaken 
at the invitation of the Anglo-Soviet Relations Association.” Begun originally 
by Sir John Maynard, who compiled about one-half of the historical survey 
before his untimely death, it has been brought to completion by Professor S. 
Konovalov of the Universities of Birmingham and Oxford who has also sup- 
plied seven appendices and six maps. Both Sir John’s and Professor Kono- 
valov’s contributions embody material from Professor B. H. Sumner’s Survey 
of Russian History, which comprises a substantial portion of the outline. 


The book is divided into two parts—a historical survey and seven appendices 
of related documentary materials. The forty-seven pages of appendices present 
quotations and official declarations from Polish, Russian, and British sources 
on various points of Russo-Polish relations from the end of the sixteenth century 
to February, 1945, when the Crimea Conference issued its statement con- 
cerning the Polish question. The first fifty-three pages of the book, likewise 
interspersed with Polish, Russian, and British views, contain a summary of 
600 years of Russo-Polish relations extending from 1340 to the spring of 1944— 
relations chiefly bearing upon “the fundamental issue at stake between the two 
countries—the crucial problem of the ‘Western Lands’.” There is no index nor 
bibliography. 

In a brief outline omissions are to be expected. Nevertheless, it is precisely 
this book’s sins of omission that call for censure. The beginning of the Russo- 
Polish “Western Lands Problem,” for example, is traced to “the occupation in 
1340 of the fortress town of Lvov by the Poles,’ when the earliest Russian 
chronicle records the seizure of the disputed region from the Poles by the Rus- 
sians in 981. Consequently, as a highly selective, intelligently-prepared piece of 
pro-Russian pleading this book is excellently done; as a reliable, impartial 
guide to Russo-Polish relations it is of questionable value. (JosepH V. 
SWASTEK ) 
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Masters, Rutu D. (Ed.). Handbook of International Organizations in the 
Americas. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1945. 
Pp. xvi, 453. $5.00.) The purpose of the members of the Division of Interna- 
tional Law of the Carnegie Endowment in compiling this Handbook is to 
provide a list of the international organizations whose offices are in the western 
hemisphere. This does not limit the scope of the book to Pan Americanism, 
since such inter-hemispheric groups as the United States and Great Britain Joint 
Hide Control Office, UNRRA, etc., are included. Some 109 different organi- 
zations are included and while there are omissions, those societies and govern- 
mental agencies do not, for the most part, fulfill the definition of “international 
organization” as given in the prefatory note. The definition as selected requires 
that the particular organization be permanent, international in membership, and 
operating on an international level. This eliminates, of course, organizations 
which seek to give international information to a purely national audience, and 
also, fortunately, eliminates the fly-by-night groups of which we have seen so 
many in these days of internationalism. The definition thus gives the work a 
permanent character and while it is true that many of those listed have appeared 
in the war period, still it is most likely that a good part of them will remain; 
the war merely having brought them to fruition at an earlier date than was to 
be expected. 


The organizations are listed alphabetically rather than topically, and the 
treatment of them generally conforms to their respective importance. The dis- 
cussion of each includes the history of the organization, purpose and functions, 
membership, administration, publications, etc. Occasionally a bibliography is 
attached, usually to the more important organizations. An instance of this is 
the excellent bibliography for the United States and Mexico International 
Boundary Commission. 


The Carnegie Endowment deserves high praise for the care, accuracy, and 
completeness with which this volume was prepared. It is a further contribution 
to international knowledge to which it has given so much in the past. (GEORGE 
C. A. BoEHRER) 


Ragsty, Ettis Lawrence. Portrait of New Netherland. {Number 161 of 
the Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 370. $4.00.) This is an 
original piece of work because it is a literary report on New Netherland, and 
perhaps it should therefore escape censure by those who have been heretofore 
unaware of the “literary aspirations” of Dutchmen frequenting America in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Raesly writes well, gives some stirring translations 
from Dutch sources, and employs a wealth of interesting detail, even though he 
mars it all by an over-simplification of some complex religious phenomena. 
The better chapters have to do with appreciations of the descriptive passages 
from the works of De Vries and Van der Donck, commentaries upon the inci- 
dental writings of magistrates and clergymen, and extensive analyses of the 
works of Steendam, De Stille, and Selijns. With the exception of Selijns it 
is difficult to assign to any of these characters literary distinction, but all of them 
serve the purpose of the author in building his portrait of “life and thought.” 
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Readers inclined to accept the judgment of Mr. Raesly that, “Of all the 
colonies on the Atlantic seacoast they [the Dutch] came closest in their treat- 
ment of the Negro, the Indian, and their own delinquents to putting into 
practice Christ’s ideal of the brotherhood of man,” (p. 332) should be cautioned 
that historians have found the facts to indicate something else. Dutchmen led 
the way in the slave trade on the North American coast, they were pioneers in 
debauching the Indians in the fur trade, and they employed in North and South 
America a code of ethics toward their neighbors which differed little from 
piracy as practiced by Englishmen and Frenchmen of the same period. A mas- 
terful, if unappreciated, work of some years ago, Frederick J. Zwierlein, Re- 
ligion in New Netherland (Rochester, 1910), set forth impartially some disa- 
greeable details about the treatment of Lutherans and Quakers which Mr. 
Raesly could have explained, but has preferred to explain away. For example, 
the treatment of the Quaker Hodshon by Stuyvesant is attributed to New 
England “precedents and advice.” Then, where on the one hand the author 
does scant justice to some of the Dutch efforts to work out religious problems, 
he credits too much to their commonsense morality. One cannot escape the 
impression that he considers them quaint. The legacy of Irving is not exhausted. 
(Joun T. FARRELL) 


SHarKEY, Don. After Bernadette. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
1945. Pp. 166. $2.00.) Don Sharkey’s After Bernadette is an attempt to 
answer the question: what has taken place at Lourdes since the time of Berna- 
dette? The author gives a brief resume of the life of Bernadette after which 
he takes the reader through the first years of the shrine’s existence, the early 
miracles, and the scientific attitude toward those miracles. The remainder 
of the volume is devoted to the Lourdes of today. While one appreciates 
its sincerity, it cannot be placed in the category of history. It is a popular 
account of Lourdes since Bernadette, the work of a journalist and not of a 
studtnt of history. For instance, no source is given for the exact words of 
Bernadette which are sometimes quoted; all footnote references are omitted. 
There is no preface, foreword, or index and at times the sentence structure is 
quite confusing. Quite frequently the author calls upon his imagination or resorts 
to didactics (pp. 17, 156). 

However, there are many readers who would enjoy a journalistic account of 
this nature. Sharkey has given a vivid picture of both the commercialized 
Lourdes and the real Lourdes within the gates of the shrine. His description of 
the grotto itself and the processions, especially the torchlight procession, 1s 
graphically portrayed. He points out fallacies in the motion picture version of 
the “Song of Bernadette,” but again without documentary evidence. 

The essay type of bibliography given in the appendix shows that he relied on 
secondary sources. In this reviewer’s opinion After Bernadette is neither his- 
tory nor a great journalistic story. (Sister M. BerNetta BrisLen) 


Wuitaker, ArTHUR P. (Ed.). Inter-American Affairs, 1944. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. 284. $3.25.) The dream of the his- 
torian is a document of recent affairs drawn up by expert and on-the-spot ob- 
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servers. Here is that dream document, the fourth in an annual series devoted 
to Inter-American action. Its editor has enjoyed a unique observation point 
during the war years, for he headed the Division of Political Studies (Latin 
American Section) in the Department of State. His collaborators are drawn 
from a list of scholars and Pan American administrators with recognized talent 
and close contact with their special subjects. His personal competence, his 
judicious appraisals, penetrating knowledge and skill in composition, ensure a 
high quality of performance. The series thus becomes reading matter of first 
importance for the man of business or statesmanship no less than for the trained 
student of Latin American history. 

Paramount in the present narrative is the political story of Argentina, a 
point of bias that supports the extreme of pessimism in many quarters. Whit- 
aker himself does this sketch, and properly interprets the Argentine military 
dictatorship as a product of internal combustion. Coincidentally he shows its 
ties with two special 1944 problems, a general trend toward overthrow of 
governments, and a wide controversy over Protestantism in those regions to 
the south of us. In Mexico this latter issue developed its greatest force, and here 
the account would profit from consultation of a similar record during the Calles 
regime, although undoubtedly the anti-United States attitude aroused in the 
1944 confusion resulted from “the faulty premise that the United States was 
an overwhelmingly Protestant country, whereas in fact the Roman Catholic 
Church had more adherents in the United States than any two of the Protestant 
churches combined.” 

The book looks far beyond politics. Its picture of current economic develop- 
ments, changes in labor and social welfare and in cultural contacts, merits close 
attention. A condensed set of statistical information in economic matters and 
in international treaties rounds out what has come to be the standard report on 
this segment of affairs. Several very useful maps illuminate the present scene. 
An index and a select bibliography conclude the volume. (W. EuGcENE SHIELS) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—— of Power in Democracy. Mark Vishniak (Pol. Science Quar., 

ept.). 

Imperialism, Nationalism, Chauvinism. Hannah Arendt (Rev. of Politics, Oct.). 

Ideas of History during the Renaissance. Herbert Weisinger (Jrn. of the His- 
tory of Ideas, Oct.). 

Leibniz and China. Donald Lach (ibid.). 

National Sovereignty and World Unity. Peter Berger (ibid.). 

Exchange of Specialists and Distinguished Leaders in the Western Hemisphere. 
Francis J. Colligan (Dept. of State Bulletin, Sept. 9). 

Bulletin critique. Histoire grecque (1935-1939). Paul Cloché (Revue his- 
torique, Vol. CXC, Fasc. I and IJ, Jan. and Apr., 1940). 
Bulletin critique. Histoire romaine (1936-1940). A. Piganiol (ibid., Vol. 
CXCI, Fasc. II and Vol. CXCII, Fasc. I and II, Apr., July, Oct., 1941). 
Bulletin critique. Histoire ecclésiastique du moyen age. Edouard Jordan (ibid., 
Vol. CXCI, Fasc. I, Jan., 1941). 

Bulletin historique. Histoire des religious sémitiques. A. Dupont-Sommer 
(ibid., Vol. CXCIII, Fasc. III, July, 1942-43). 

Bulletin historique. Histoire de Bretagne (1920-40). Armand Rébillon (ibid., 
Fasc. IV, Oct.). 

Der Bibelkanon des Rufin von Aquileja. M. Stenzel (Biblica, Vol. 23, Fasc. I, 
1942). 

Der Bibeltext in den ps.-aug. Solutiones diversarum quaestionum. B. Fischer 
(ibid., Vol. 23, Fasc. 2-3-4, 1942). 

Die Zuweisung eines Psalmenkommentars an Anselm von Laon. A. Landgraf 
(ibid., Vol. 23, Fasc. 2-3, 1942). 

La Palestina preisraelitica: Storia, popoli, cultura. A. Bea (tbid., Vol. 24, 
Fasc. 3, 1943). 

Exegetische Beitrage zur Geschichte des Griechischen vor dem Humanismus. 
A. Allgeier (ibid.). 

Itinerarium Egeriae. A. Vaccari (tbid., Vol. 24, Fasc. 4, 1943). 

Ein neuer Fund zur Kommentierung des Paul.-Komm. des Petrus Lombardus. 
A. Landgraf (ibid., Vol. 25, Fasc. I, 1944). 

Il genuino commento ai Salmi di Remigio d’Auxerre. A. Vaccari (ibid., Vol. 
26, Fasc. 1-2, 1945). 

St. Augustine’s Defense of the Hexaemeron. John P. Maher (Catholic Biblical 
Quart., July 1944 through July 1945). 

The Edict of Caesar Augustus. Eugene W. Seraphin (ibid., Jan.). 

The Shroud of Turin. Clement J. McNaspy (ibid., Apr.). 

Recent Studies on the Date of the Crucifixion. Edward A. Cerny (ibid.). 

The Title of the Cross. Alfred O’Rahilly (Jrish Eccl. Record, May). 

Paul and the Primitive Church. S. MacLean Gilmour (Jrn. of Religion, Apr.). 

The Didache, Barnabas, and the Doctrina. Edgard J. Goodspeed (Anglican 
Theol. Rev., Oct.). 

Syrian Coin Hoards and the Tribute Question. J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. (ibid.). 

Early Christian Baptism. Frederick C. Grant (ibid.). 

Le Christianisme dans le sud palestinien (Négeb). R. Devreesse (Revue des 
sciences religieuses, May, 1940). 
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Saint Irénée et la connaissance naturelle de Dieu. L. Escoula (ibid.). 


La politique royale et la sécularisation des abbayes unies de Murbach et de 
Lure. R. Metz (ibid.). 


L’onction des infirmes dans l’Eglise latine du III siécle a la réforme carolingienne : 
Les textes. A. Chavasse (ibid.). 


Pseudo-Justin’s Expositio Rectae Fidei: A Work of Theodoret of Cyrus. R. 
V. Sellers (Jrn. of Theological Studies, July). 


Le ‘Sancta Sanctis’ en Occident. Part I. Dom Louis Brou (ibid.). 

The ‘Centurion’ of Capernaum and His Authority (Matt. VIII, 5-13.) G. Zuntz 
(ibid.). 

New Attributions to Hippolytus. Dom R. H. Connolly (ibid.). 

The Illyrian Churches and the Vicariate of Thessalonica, 378-95. S. L. Green- 

slade (ibid., Jan.). 

St. John of the Cross and John Wesley. A. E. Taylor (ibid.). 

The Early Christians’ Use of Codices instead of Rolls. Peter Katz (ibid.). 

La densité et la répartition de la population de la Gaule Romaine. J. Toutain 
(Jour. des savants, Jan., 1940). 

La ville de Philippes depuis ses origines jusqu’au triomphe du Christianisme. 
G. Daux (1bid.). 

Les liturgies syriaques. J. B. Chabot (ibid., Apr., 1940). 

Le rattachement de la principauté de Morée au royaume de Sicile en 1267. J. 
Longnon (tbid., July, 1942). 

Un humaniste chrétien: Saint Hilaire de Poitiers. Gustave Bardy (Revue 
d'histoire de l'église de France, Jan., 1941). 

La Nation germanique de l'ancienne Université d’Orléans. Louis Rigaud 
(ibid.). 

Histoire de l’idée de tolérance. Albert Cherel (tbid., July, 1941 and Jan., 1942). 

La Question juive au temps de Louis le Pieux. Adrien Bressolles (ibid., Jan., 
1942). 

Les Clercs et l’exemption du service militaire a l’époque franque (VI-IX siécles). 
Ernest Hildeheimer (ibid., Jan., 1943). 

La Prédication de saint Césaire d’Arles. Gustave Bardy (ibid., July, 1943). 

Libre examen et tradition chez les exégétes de la Préréforme. Victor Carriére 
(ibid., 1944). 

Le théme religieux des fresques de la synagogue de Doura (246-256 aprés J.C.). 
A. Grabar (kev. de l’hist. des religions, Mar. & July, 1941). 

Les cuisines du temple de Jérusalem. J. Sainte Fare Garnot (ibid., Jan., 1944). 

La dédicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine. A. Frolow (ibid.). 

Deux inscriptions sur des reliquaires byzantins. A. Frolow (Revue archéol- 
ogique, Oct., 1941). 

Les empereurs byzantins dans leur vie privée. Louis Bréhier (Revue his- 
torique, Vol. CLXXXVIII-IX, Fasc. II, Apr., 1940). 

Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: West and East. A. Vasiliev (By- 
santion, XVI, Fasc. 2, 1944). 

The Historical Element in Western and Eastern Epics. Henri Gregoire (ibid.). 

The Legend of the Ten Martyrs and its Apocalyptic Origins. Solomon Zeitlin 
(Jewish Quart. Rev., July). 

The Use of Rabbinic Literature as Historical Sources. Isaiah Sonne (ibid., 
Oct.). 
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Jewish History and Bibliography. Julius H. Greenstone (ibid.). 

The History of the Jews in Egypt and Syria under the Rule of the Mamelukes. 
Pinchas Wechter (ibid.). 

Origins of Monastic Liturgy—IV. John Morson (Pax, Autumn). 

Monte Cassino, 529-1944. Dom Romanus Rios (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, July). 

ae gece of Greek Thought to Mediaeval Europe. R. Walzer 

ibid.). 

Augustine’s Use of Scripture. Mervin Monroe Deems (Church History, Sept.). 

Saint Augustin et la fin du monde antique, a propos d’un ouvrage récent. Charles 
= (Revue historique, Vol. CLXXXVIII-IX, Fasc. III, July, 


Les médecins en France au Moyen Age. Charles E. Perrin (Revue historique, 
Vol. CXCIII, Fasc. III, July, 1942-43). 

L’Eglise d’orient au XVII siécle et l’occident. Edouard Jordan (ibid., Fasc. 
IV, Oct., 1942-43). 

La société féodale. Cl. E. Perrin (ibid., Vol. CXCIV, Fasc. I and II, Jan. 
and Apr., 1944). 

Textes manceaux et Fausses Décrétales. Ferdinand Lot (Bibliothéque de 
Pécole des chartes, 1940). 

A propos de deux textes sur l'histoire du droit romain au moyen age (1008 
et 1308). Jean-Francois Lemarignier (ibid.). 

Les monétaires mérovingiens. A. Dieudonné (ibid., 1942). 

Le domaine pseudo-normand de l’abbaye de Corbie: Note sur |’identification des 
noms de lieux. J. Estienne (ibid.). 

Etudes de comput. A. Cordoliani (ibid.). 

Manuscrits de l’abbaye de Saint-Victor et d’anciens colléges de Paris a la Bib- 
liothéque municipale de Berne, a la bibliothéque Vaticane et a Paris. 
Elisabeth Pellegrin (ibid.). 

Inventaire des lettres des rois d’Aragon a Charles VI et a la Cour de France 
conservées aux Archives de la Couronne d’Aragon a Barcelone. J. Vielliard 
and Léon Mirot (ibid.). 

Etat sommaire des documents entrés aux Archives nationales par des voies ex- 
amas (dons, achats, échanges) de 1928 a 1941. Georges Bourgin 
(ibid.). 

Quelques nouvelles affiches d’indulgence des XIII-XVI siécles. P. F. Fournier 
(ibid., 1943). 

Une encyclopédie carolingienne de comput: les Sententiae in laude compoti. A. 
Cordoliani (tbid.). 

Les décimes de I’Italie médiévale. J. de Font-Réaulx (ibid.). 

The Concept of Royal Power in Carolingian Oaths of Fidelity. C. E. Odegaard 
(Speculum, July). 

Ars Musica. Leonard Ellinwood (ibid.). 

Pope John the Eighth and the Arabs. F. E. Engreen (ibid.) 

The Phonikon and Other Byzantine Taxes. Peter Charanis (ibid.). 

Otto of Freising and His Two Cities Theory. Charles Christopher Mierow 
(Philological Quart., Apr.). 

La genése et l’orientation de la théologie de la guerre juste. Bruno de Solages 
(Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, Oct., 1940). 

La lecture d’un texte et la critique contemporaine: La prétendue promesse de 
Quierzy dans le Liber Pontificalis (754). Louis Saltet (ibid.). 

La doctrine de la Redemption chez saint Césaire d’Arles. Jean Riviére (tbid., 
Jan., 1943). 
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La contemplation d’aprés Laredo: La voie des aspirations et l’amour sans con- 
— (cont. from Oct., 1943, pp. 203-228). Fidéle de Ros (ibid., July, 
1 ). 

La session vi du concile de Trente sur la justification, 13 janvier 1547 (cont. 
1008) Oct., 1943, pp. 229-238). Ferdinand Cavallera (ibid., Apr. and Oct., 


Essai sur la formation de l’idée de Croisade (cont. from 1941, pp. 24-45 and 86- 
103). E. Delaruelle (ibid., Jan., Apr., 1944). 

— a sacrifice rédempteur: un témoignage d’Origéne. J. Riviére (ibid., 
an., 19 

—a d’Aquin et le semi-pélagianisme. Henri Bouillard (ibid., Oct., 
1 


Bossuet et la Bible. Louis Desnoyers (ibid.). 


Le premier contact de Rome avec I’Orient aprés le schisme de Michel Cérulaire. 
V. Grumel (ibid., Jan., 1942). 


A propos de la vie du dogme. Ferdinand Cavallera (ibid., Apr., 1942). 


Un mystificateur janséniste: Jérome Vignier (1606-1661): La formation des 
faux. Louis Saltet (ibid.). 


Comment diviser l’Enchiridion de saint Augustin? Jean Riviére (ibid.). 

Le réalisme de l’idée de droit naturel chez saint Thomas d’Aquin. Jean-Félix 
Noubel (ibid., July, 1942). 

Le centenaire du Concile de Trente. Ferdinand Cavallera (ibid.). 

Autour de la spiritualité byzantine. Marcel Viller (ibid.). 

Credere Deo, Deum, in Deum. Th. Camelot (Les sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques, Vol. I, 1941-42). 

Pourquoi le moyen age n’a-t-il pas davantage pratiqué l’exégése littérale. C, 
Spicq (tbid.). 

Le Contra Errores Graecorum de saint Thomas sur Aristote interpréte de 
Platon. Th. Deman (ibid.). 


Omoousios. Sa signification historique dans le symbole de foi. L. Bouyer (ibid.). 


Le christianisme et la tradition philosophique. Et. Gilson (ibid., Vol. II, 
1941-42). 


L’héritage littéraire de Didyme l’aveugle. B. Dietsche (ibid.). 

De la conception révolutionnaire a la conception thomiste de l'état et du droit. 
R. G. Renard (Rev. des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, No. 1, 1940). 

L’idée de l’église chez saint Thomas d’Aquin. L. B. Guérard des Lauriers (ibid). 

La documentation patristique de saint Thomas. A. Dondaine (ibid., Nos. 2-4). 

Sacramentum. Res dans las langue théologique de saint Augustin (tbid.). 

Socrate dans l’oeuvre de saint Thomas d’Aquin. Th. Deman (ibid.). 

St. Thomas Aquinas and Human Social Life. Ignatius Smith (New Scholasti- 
cism, Oct.). 

The Metaphysics of Time and History in Early Christian Thought. Anton- 
Hermann Chroust (ibid.). 

Fifty Years Ago [The School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America]. Miriam Theresa Rooney (ibid.). 

The Rebirth of the Fine Arts and Franciscan Thought. Harry B. Gutman 
(Franciscan Studies, Sept.). 

The Prologue to Ockham’s Exposition of the Physics of Aristotle. Gaudens 
E. Mohan (ibid., Sept.). 

— Musso, Tridentine Theologian and Orator. Roger J. Bartman (tbid., 

ept.). 
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John Crabbe, Flemish Pirate, Merchant and Adventurer. Henry S. Lucas 
(Speculum, July). 

Dates in Intellectual History: The Fourteenth Century. Lynn Thorndike (Jrn. 
of the History of Ideas, Supplement Number 1, 1945). 

Traducteurs et adaptateurs au XIV siécle. Gustave Bardy (Recherches de 
science religieuse, July, 1940). 

Machiavel et Jean Bodin. G. Cardascia (Bibliothéque d’humanisme et ren- 
aissance, Tome III [1943]). 

La littérature latine de la Renaissance: Etude d'histoire littéraire européenne. 
P. Van Tieghem (ibid., Tome IV [1944]). 

Les moyens d’existence d’Erasme. Jean Hoyoux (ibid., Tome V [1944]). 

Autour d’une définition de Il"humanisme. A. Renaudet (ibid., Tome VI [1945}). 

Michel Servet et Jean Calvin. Auguste Hollard (ibid.). 

Grandeur de Bodin. Roger Chauviré (Revue historique, Vol. CLXXXVIII-IX, 
Fasc. III, July, 1940). 

Peter of Alcantara and Teresa of Avila. Arnold E. Paroline (Priestly Studies, 
Autumn). 

El P. José Antonio Sabaté, segundo restaurador de las Misiones de Marruecos. 
Samuel Eijan (Archivo Ibero-Americano, Jan.). 

Notas de bibliografia franciscana. Atanasio Lépez (tbid., Jan.). 

Proyecto de Vicariato Apostélico de Marruecos con sede en Ceuta. Samuel 
Eijan (tbid., July). 

ye hs Galilea, Patria de Santiago el Mayor? Francisco Quecedo (ibid., 
uly). 

The Critical Period: 1750-1775. Thomas P. Neill (//istor. Bulletin, Nov.). 

Cluniac Women. F. J. Aspenleiter (ibid.). 

The San Francisco Conference. Robert A. Graham (ibid.). 

Catholic Church in Fiji, 1844-1944. Charlotte M. Kelly (Studies, Sept.). 

Jewish Preaching and Preachers in Germany and America. Adolf Kober (His- 
toria Judaica, Oct.). 

The a ‘a Christian Hebraism in the Sixteenth Century. Frank Rosenthal 
(ibid.). 

The Jews in Medieval Carinthia. Joseph Babad (ibid.). 


EUROPEAN 


Bulletin critique. Les fouilles et les études d’archéologie en France depuis vingt 
ans. Jean Gagé (Revue historique, Vol. CXC, Fasc. I, Jan., 1940). 

Bulletin critique. Histoire de France. Epoque moderne (1498-1660). Henri 
Hauser (tbid., Vol. CXC, Fasc. 2, Apr., 1940). 

Bulletin critique. Histoire contemporaine d’Espagne (1788-1923). André 
Fugier (ibid., Vol. CXC, Fasc. 1, 2 and 3, Jan., Apr., and July, 1940). 

La destruction de Valenciennes par les Normands. J. Dhont (sbid., Vol. 
CXCIII, Fasc. I, Jan., 1942-43). 

Le gallicanisme ecclésiastique sous le Premier Empire. Vers le Concile na- 
tional de 1811. André Latreille (1bid., Vol. CXCIV, Fasc. I, Jan., 1944). 

L’abbé de Saint-Cyran, les Chartreux et les solitaires de Port-Royal. Pierre 
Pascal (ibid., Vol. CXCI, Fasc. I], Apr., 1941). 

Deux conseillers du roi au XIV siécle: Guy et Alphonse Chevrier. Louis 
Carolus-Barré (Bibliothéque de l’école des chartes, 1940). 

Etudes lucquoises, Galvano Trenta et les joyaux de la couronne. Léon Mirot 


(ibid.). 
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ftudes sandionysiennes. Ch. Samaran (ibid., 1943). 

Sur l’emplacement de la cathédrale d’Aix-en-Provence avant le XII siécle. 
Jean-Remy Palangue (Revue d'histoire de l’église de France, Jan., 1941). 

Le Mépart de Paray-le-Monial. Jean Décréau (ibid.). 

Un évéque inconnu du X siécle 4 Marseille. E. H. Duprat (tbid., July, 1941). 


Les Religieuses hospitaliéres de l’ordre de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem au diocése 
de Cahors. Edmond Albe (ibid.). 


Les Lendemains de la Saint-Barthélemy en Languedoc. Victor Carriére (tbid.). 


Les Monastéres de l’ancien diocése de Bourges. Leur rdle dans la formation 
de l’unité nationale et les revendications gallicanes. Fr. Deshouliéres 
(ibid., July, 1942). 

Cluny et le concile de Bale. Jean Leclercq (tbid.). 

Les Offices religieux au diocése de Chartres sous Mgr. Clausel de Montals 
(1824-1852). Ernest Sevrin (ibid.). 

La Canonisation de Charles de Blois (1376). N. Maurice-Denis Boulet (ibid.). 

Notes de statistique et d'histoire religieuses. G. Le Bras (ibid.). 

Le Discrédit du mariage civil sous le Premier Empire. G. de Bertier (ibid.). 

Le Clergé sous la monarchie constitutionnelle. Charles H. Pouthas (ibid., 
Jan., 1943). 

Note critique sur la charte du comte Etienne et de la comtesse Amaltrude de 811. 
Leon Levillain (ibid.). 

Les Etats de Pontoise (aout 1561). Noél Valois (ibid., July, 1943). 

L’Ordinatio pro anima en Languedoc aux XVI-XVII s. R. Aubenas (ibid.). 

Le Probléme de l’incrédulité au XVI siécle. P. Jourda (ibid.). 

L’Eglise de Reims au temps des luttes entre Carolingiens et Robertiens (888- 
1027). Auguste Dumas (ibid., 1944). 

La = de l’administration du diocése de Lyon, 1814-1839. André Latrielle 
(ibid.). 

Ot en était la formation de l’unité frangaise aux XV et XVI siécles? G. Dupont- 
Ferrier (Jrn. des savants, Jan., Apr., and July, 1941). 

La vie intellectuelle dans les domaines d’Anjou-Provence de 1380 a 1435. C. 
Brunel (1bid., Jan., 1942). 

Historical Revision. No. CVII: The Beginning of the French Revolution. 

Alfred Cobban (History, Mar.). 

Les promotions épiscopales au déclin du Concordat: Role de M. Birot. Jean 
Riviere (Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, Jan., 1942). 

La langue d’oc a-t-elle été condamnée par l’Eglise? Joseph Salvat (ibid., 
July, 1942). 

France Has Voted. Paul Vignaux (Commonweal, Nov. 30). 

Ouvrard and the French Expedition in Spain in 1823. André Nicolle (Jrn. of 
Mod. Hist., Sept.). 

What They Would Do about Germany. Donald F. Lach (ibid.). 

La respuesta de Esperaindeo a la consulta de Alvaro de Cordoba. José Madoz, 
S.J. (Estudios eclesidsticos, July, 1944). 

Fuentes Jeronimianas en el Epistolario de Alvaro de Cordoba. José Madoz, 
S.J. (Revista espatiola de teologia, 1945). 

La biblia de San Juan de la Pefia: El manuscrito biblico mas antiguo de Aragon. 
Tedfilo Ayuso Marazuela (Universidad, Mar.). 

El pensamiento juridico de San Raimundo de Pefiafort. Enrique Lufio 
Pefia (tbid.). 

San Francisco el Real de Jerez de la Frontera en el siglo XV. Hipdlito Sancho 

(Archivo Ibero-Americano, July). 
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E] sepulcro de la Madre Agreda y un breve de Inocencio XI. Victor Afiibarro 
(ibid., July). 

Ensayo biografico del P. Alonso Salizanes, O.F.M. Ministro General y 
Obispo de Oviedo y Cordoba (1617-1685). Manuel R. Pazos (ibid., Jan., 
Apr., July). 

El P. Lerchundi y la fundacién del Colegio misionero de Chipiona. Samuel 
Eijan (ibid., Apr.). 

sheer _ da Orem Franciscana em Portugal. Fernando F. Lopes (ibid., 

pr.). 

Las Clarisas de Pamplona. Juan R. de Larrinaga (ibid., Apr.). 

Carlton Hayes on Spain. John La Farge (America, Dec. 1). 

What Happened in Spain? Benjamin J. Blied (Salesianum, Oct.). 

Austria: Yesterday and Tomorrow. John Murray (Studies, Sept.). 

Dictionary of Irishmen in France. Richard Hayes (ibid., Sept.). 

Treitschke: National Prophet. Hans Kohn (Rev. of Politics, Oct.). 

German Catholic Bishops’ Protest. Rudolph Arbesmann (Thought, Dec.). 

The Meaning of “Russia” and “Ukraine.” Nicholas D. Czubatyi (Ukrainian 
Quar., Sept.). 

Ukrainian Literary Tradition. Stephen Shumeyko (ibid.). 

The Russian Communist Unification. Clarence A. Manning (ibid.). 

Asylum for Europe’s Uprooted. William Henry Chamberlin (ibid.). 

Ukraine in Mid-Twentieth Century. Lev E. Dobriansky (ibid.). 

— ee about Central-Eastern Europe. Joseph S. Roucek 

101d.). 

Dostoevsky’s Nationalism. Hans Kohn (Jrn. of the History of Ideas, Oct.). 

a vs a in the World, 1861-1945. George Vernadsky (Pacific Hist. Rev., 

ept.). 

or Inflation of Russian Power. Francis S. Campbell (Thought, 

ec.). 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Bulletin critique. Histoire d’Angleterre. Moyen Age (Publications des annéas 
1936 a 1939). Edouard Perroy (Revue historique, Vol. CXC, Fasc. 3, 
July, 1940). 

The Early Life of Joan Makepeace. G. R. Stephens (Speculum, July). 

The Mak Story and its Folklore Analogues. Robert C. Cosbey (ibid.). 

The Vows of the Heron. B. J. Whiting (tbid.). 

Further Marginalia from a Copy of Bartholomaeus Anglicus. J. G. Milne and 
Elizabeth Sweeting (Modern Language Rev., Oct.). 

English Attitudes toward the Relationship between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Herbert Weisinger (Church History, Sept.). 

Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists. Ernest A. Strathmann (Huntington Li- 
brary Quart., Aug.). 

In Commemoration of Archbishop Laud, Executed on Tower Hill, 1645. J. R. 
H. Moorman (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, July). 

The Morrow of the Great Charter: An Addendum. H. G. Richardson (ibtd.). 


Newman and Father Dominic Barberi. Denis Gwynn (Studies, Sept.). | 
Newman and Dr. Charles Russell. J. M. Flood (ibid., Sept.). 
Seven articles by as many authors on John Henry Newman (Dublin Rev., Oct.). 

The Transition from War to Peace. A. S. Turberville (History, Mar.). 
The Early History of Coventry. Levi Fox (ibid.). 
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Britain and the World. Edward A. Shils (Rev. of Politics, Oct.). 

Labor Government in England: The Record to Date. William J. Gibbons 
(America, Nov. 24). 

Irish Proverbs and Irish National Character. F. N. Robinson (Modern Phi- 
lology, Aug.). 

Greater Irish Saints in Lawman and in England. J. S. P. Tatlock (ibid.). 

Maynooth Journey. ‘Amanuensis’ (Jrish Eccl. Record, Apr. and May). 

John Lynch’s History of the Irish Bishops. John Brady (ibid., Apr.). 

Priests in the Independence Movement of 98. Richard Hayes (ibid., Oct.). 

Irish Maritime History. Seamus O Neill (Studies, Sept.). 


AMERICAN 

Social and Personal Values of American History. Lucile Gustafson (Missis- 
sippi Valley Histor. Rev., Sept.). 

Is — the New Holy Alliance? Nathaniel Peffer (Pol. Science Quar., 
une). 

On yong Characteristics of American Democracy. Frank Tannenbaum (ibid., 

ept.). 

Church and State in the Early Years of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Aaron 
B. Seidman (New Eng. Quar., June). 

— = the American Revolution. William L. Lucey (Histor. Bulletin, 

ov.). 

A Key Problem of Prince Gallitzin’s Biography. Max Fischer (ibid.). 

Edward Joy Morris’ Mission to Naples (1850-1853). Howard R. Marraro 
(Penn. Hist., Oct.). 

The Catholic Church in the United States, 1784-1829. A. Baisnée (Records 
of the Amer. Catholic Histor. Soc., Sept.). 

Building Philadelphia’s Cathedral. Joseph Jackson (ibid., Sept.). 

Justice Joseph McKenna. Richard J. Purcell (ibid., Sept.). 

Brownson and Emerson: Nature and History. A. Robert Caponigri (New 
Eng. Quar., Sept.). 

Fr. John Geo. Alleman, O.P., German Pioneer Priest in Ohio and Iowa. John 
M. Lenhart (Soc. Justice Rev., Oct., Nov., Dec.). 

Early Michigan Maps: Three Outstanding Peculiarities. Louis C. Karpinski 
(Michigan Hist. Mag., Oct.). 

The Sisters of Charity and the Immigrant Hospital on Jones Island, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Peter Leo Johnson (Salesianum, Oct.). 

The Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley, Part I (The Wilderness, 
French and Spanish Colonial Policy, The Settlements, Riviere des Peres, 
Fort Oleans, Ste. Genevieve, St. Louis, Carondelet, St. Charles). Id. by 
Dorothy Penn (Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct.). 

The Reception of Leo XIII’s Labor Encyclical in America, 1891-1919. Aaron 
I. Abell (Rev. of Politics, Oct.). 

La Universidad en los Estados Unidos. Ign. Errandonea (Razén y Fe, July). 

The Discovery of the Mississippi—Primary sources. Jean Delanglez (Mid- 
Amer., Oct.). 

Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac: 1694-1697. 
Jean Delanglez (ibid.). 

Who Kept the Franciscan Recollects out of Canada? John M. Lenhart (Fran- 
ciscan Studies, Sept.). 

William Walsh, First Archbishop of Halifax (1804-1858). Charlotte M. 
Kelly (/rish Eccl. Record, July). 
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Graduate Theses in Canadian History, and Related Subjects. (Canadian 
Histor. Rev., Sept.). 

— aya Says of Florida’s Beginnings. Michael Kenny (Catholic World, 

ec.). 

Pioneer Florida: An Interpretation of Spanish Laws and Land Titles. T. 
Frederick Davis (Florida Histor. Quart., Oct.). 

— Used by the Mission Indians of California. Edith Webb (Americas, 

New Mexico as a Historical Laboratory of the Good Neighbor Policy: With 
Special Reference to the Hispano-American Cultural Contribution. J. 
Manuel Espinosa (ibid., Oct.). 

Materials on the Life of George Washington: A Bibliographical Guide. Thomas 
F. O'Connor (ibid., Oct.). 

Fray Jayme, Protomartyr of California. Anthony R. Soto (Priestly Studies, 
Autumn). 

Serra’s Apostolate in Mexico. Francis X. Maynard (ibid.). 

The Election Victory of the Labour Party and Latin America. Richard Pattee 
(Month, Sept.). 

Three Studies on Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Henry R. Wagner (Hispanic 
Amer. Histor. Rev., May). 

Sinarchism in Mexico. James A. Magner (America, Nov. 24). 

Church and State in Mexico: Their Present Relations. James A. Magner 
(Commonweal, Oct. 26). 

Church and State in Argentina. Peter Masten Dunne (Rev. of Politics, Oct.). 

The Background of Brazilian History. William B. Greenlee (Americas, Oct.). 

Literary Contributions of Catholics in Nineteenth-Century Mexico. Francis 
Borgia Steck (ibid.). 

The Franciscan Provinces of South America (Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Guiana). Marion A. Habig (ibid.). 

La cuestién econdmico-social en Colombia. Carlos Hernan Perea (Universidad 
Catélica Bolivariana, Apr.). 

La familia de la Beata Mariana de Jess en Ibarra. Cristébal Tobar Subia 
(Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Historia, Quito, Jan.). 

El suefio de Garcia Moreno sobre un protectorado en el Ecuador (versién de 
J. Roberto Paez). William Spence Robertson (ibid.). 

L’impératrice du Brésil: Thérése-Christine (1822-89), mére des Brésiliens. 
Victor L. Tapié (Rev. d’hist. de la philosophie et d’hist. générale de la civili- 
sation, Oct., 1942). 

Doutrina catolica do direito penal. Oscar Stevenson (Verbum, June). 

— e engenhos dos Jesuitas no Distrito Federal. Serafim Leite (ibid., 

une). 

Confrontos entre o novo cédigo penal brasileiro e o direito eciesiastico vigente. 
Geraldo Fernandes (Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira, June). 

A arquitetura barroca no Brasil. Dinarte Duarte Passos (tbid.). 

Os Protomartires do Brasil. Frei Odulfo (ibid., Sept.). 

A voz da histéria no catedral do Rio de Janeiro. H. Pires (ibid.). 
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Houghton, Walter E., The Art of Newman’s Apologia. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 116. $2.50.) 

Jurgela, Constantine R., Rev. Kazys Geéys, and Simas Suziedelis, Lithuania in 
a Twin Teutonic Clutch. A Historical Review of German-Lithuanian Re- 
lations. (New York: Lithuanian American Information Center. 1945. 
Pp. 112. $1.00.) This brochure, the title of which is self-descriptive, is a 
general historical survey of seven hundred years of the Lithuanian-German 
problem. There are five maps accompanying the text. 

Laurent, Laval, O.F.M., Québec et l’Eglise aux Etats-Unis sous Mgr. Briand 
et Mgr. Plessis. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 
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at the University and such is the case with this monograph of the late Father 
Laval which appears as No. 88 of the Studies in Sacred Theology. The 
talented young author was drowned on June 29, 1944, just a few weeks 
after completing the work for his doctorate. Students of American church 
history in the critical years 1766-1825 covered by this volume, have long 
desired a scientific presentation of the relations existing between the Cath- 
olic Church of the United States and that of Canada. We now have just 
such a work in this monograph. It has been done in good measure from 
archival materials gathered in the United States and Canada and it brings 
to light many hidden phases of the activities of Bishops Briand and Plessis 
with the American Church. The volume was written under the direction 
of Monsignor Peter Guilday in the School of Sacred Theology. 

Leflon, Chanoine J., Monsieur Emery. L’Eglise d’Ancien Regime et la Révo- 
lution. (Paris: Bonne Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 443.) 

Lochemes, Sister Mary Frederick, and Sister Mary Patrice McNamara, The 
Church in Latin America. (Wichita, Kansas: Catholic Action Bookshop. 
1945. Pp. 57.) This brochure outlines the main developments in the 
Church of Latin America since colonial times. It is accompanied by a 
reference list of readings, and is a publication of the Catholic Action Series 
of Textbooks for Religious Discussion Clubs. 

Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus zu, The Germans in History. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 584. $5.00.) 
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Cloth-bound edition published by the Newman Book Shop, Westminster, 
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of the Catholic University of America. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO ARTICLES AND MISCELLANY 


John J. Meng, president of the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation during 1945, is chairman of the Department of Political Science 
in Queens College, of the College of the City of New York. He is the 
author of two books and numerous articles on Franco-American dip- 
lomatic relations. For the past ten years he has been engaged in 
preparation, for the Carnegie Institution of Washington, of its Guide 
to Materials for American History in the Libraries and Archives of 
Paris. 


Thomas F. O’Connor, president of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association for 1946, took his undergraduate training at the 
College of the Holy Cross and his graduate work at Syracuse and St. 
Louis Universities. He has contributed articles and reviews to Mid- 
America, The Americas, and other historical journals. 


The Reverend William C. Repetti, S.J., received his undergraduate 
training at George Washington University and Woodstock College, 
Maryland. In 1928 he received his doctor’s degree in seismology at 
St. Louis University, and immediately proceeded to the Philippine 
Islands, where he spent fifteen years in the Manila Observatory. In 
addition to his work as seismologist of the observatory, he interested 
himself in the history of the Society of Jesus in the Philippines and 
Guam and has published a number of historical brochures and made 
contributions to various periodicals. He is also the compiler of an il- 
lustrated book, Pictorial Record and Traces of the Society of Jesus in 
the Philippines and Guam Prior to 1768. 
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Abbreviations : 
b.n. brief notice 
hist. history 


Abbelen, P. M., petition to Rome, 394- 
395; refutation of, 395-396 

Abell, Aaron I., rev. of W. W. Sweet, 
91-92; rev. of H. Wish, 472-473 

Academia Nacional de Historia of Buenos 
Aires, golden anniversary, n., 119 

“Adele Cutts, Second Wife of Stephen A. 
Douglas” by Sister Marie Perpetua 
Hayes, 180-191; her marriage to Doug- 
las, 182; marriage to Williams, 191; 
death, 19] 
After Bernadette by D. Sharkey, b.n., 486 
Against the Current: The Life of Karl 
Heinsen by C. Wittke, rev., 212-213 
Albright, Raymond W., rev. of P. A. W. 
Wallace, 467-468 

Algermissen, Konrad, Christian Denom- 
inations, rev., 446-447 

Allen, Harold B., Come over into Mace- 
donia, rev., 338-339 

American Character by D. W. Brogan, 
b.n., 229 

“American Contributions to the Catholic 
Missionary Effort in China in the 
Twentieth Century” by Joseph P. Ryan, 
171-180; correction of article, 354-355 

American Documentation Institute, an- 
nual meeting, n., 117 

American Historical Societies, 1790-1860 
by L. W. Dunlap, b.n., 231 

American Jewish Year Book 5706, 1945- 
46 by H. Schneiderman and J. B. Mal- 
ler, 499 

American Way of Life by H. U. Faulk- 
ner, T. Kepner and P. Bartlett, n., 385 

“Americanism, Fact and Fiction” by 
Thomas T. McAvoy, 133-153 

Amerigo Vespucci—Pilot Major by F. J. 
Pohl, b.n., 372-373 

Ander, Fritiof, description of New Au- 
gustana Plan, n., 358 

Anderson, Robert Gordon, The Biogra- 
phy of a Cathedral, b.n., 225 

Anderson, William K., Making the Gos- 
pel Effective, n., 384 


histor. historical 
n. noted 


rev. review 
soc. society 


Andrea Barbarigo. Merchant of Venice, 
1418-1449 by F. C. Lane, rev., 196-197 

Annals of the American Pulpit, 35 

Anuario Bibliografico Venezolano 1942, 
b.n., 482 

<= Heritage by N. A. Faris, rev., 322- 


Arbez, Edward P., rev. of N. A. Faris, 
322-326 

Archives, ecclesiastical and corporate, 
415; archdiocesan, diocesan and paro- 
chial, 416-417; Baltimore Cathedral, 
418; New York, 418-419; Boston, 419; 
Philadelphia, 419; St. Louis, 420; New 
Orleans, 421; Portland, 421; Santa Fe, 
421; San Francisco, 422; Chicago, 422; 
Rochester, 422; University of Notre 
Dame, 423; Georgetown University, 
423; New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus, 424; St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, 424; Mt. St. Mary, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, 424; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 424; Kenrick Seminary, Web- 
ster Groves, 425; Catholic University 
of America, 425; Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion, California, 425; Institute of Jesuit 
History, Loyola University, Chicago, 
426; Jesuit Province of Oregon, Spo- 
kane, Washington, 426; Gonzaga Uni- 
versity and St. Michael’s Seminary, 
426; foreign and Vatican, 427 

Arlinghaus, Francis A., rev. of L. Ger- 
shoy, 333-335 

Arms and Policy, 1939-1944 by H. Nick- 
erson, n., 498 

Arrubla, Gerardo, death n., 223 

Association, American Catholic Histori- 
cal, report of silver jubilee meeting, 80- 
90; John Gilmary Shea Prize, 113; 1945 
full meeting cancelled, 114; 1945 lunch- 
eon conference announced, 353 

Association, Canadian Catholic Historical, 
1945 meeting, n., 358 

Association, Canadian Historical, annual 
meeting, n., 219 
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Association, Wisconsin Catholic Hospital, 
meeting, n., 479 

Atlas of Congressional Roll Calls, Vol. J, 
The Continental Congresses and the 
Congresses of the Confederation, 1777- 
1789 by C. L. Lord, rev., 211-212 

Attitude toward Labor in Early Christi- 
anity and Ancient Culture by A. T. 
Geoghegan, n., 385 

St. Augustine’s Episcopate. A Brief In- 
troduction to His Writings as a Chris- 
tian by W. J. S. Simpson, b.n., 242-243 

St. Augustine Parish, Louisville, diamond 
jubilee, n., 122 

Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom by Vernon 
J. Bourke, rev., 447-449 

S. Aureli Augustini de beata vita. <A 
Translation with an Introductory and 
Commentary, R. A. Brown, n., 

Ausculta Fili, 290 

Axis Rule in Occupied Europe by R. 
Lemkin, b.n., 236 


Bagan, Philip V., The Syntax of the Let- 
ters of Pope Gelasius I, n., 384 

Bailey, Thomas A., Woodrow Wilson and 
the Lost Peace, rev., 108-109 

Barker, Ernest, The Development of Pub- 
lic Services in Western Europe, 1660- 
1930, n., 384 

Bartlett, P., see H .U. Faulkner 

Battle of Bannockburn, 1314, turning point 
of the Scottish War, 295 

Beals, Ralph L., The Contemporary Cul- 
ture of the Cahita Indians, n., 

Beard, Charles A., The Economic Basis 
of Politics, b.n., 481 

Beatty, Richmond Croom, Journal of a 
Southern Student, 1846-48, with Let- 
ters of a Later Period, b.n., 225-226 

“Beginnings of Catholicity in the Mari- 
anas Islands” by W. C. Repetti, 431-432 

Belgium, by J. A. Goris, rev., 326-327 

Bell, H. C. F., Woodrow Wilson and the 
People, rev., 351-352 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, rev. of H. C. F. 
Bell, 351-352 

Benard, Edmond Darvil, A Preface to 
Newman’s Theology, b.n., 226-227 

Bennett Law, regulating public and pri- 
vate schools, 138; 399-400 

Bernstein, Harry, Origins of Inter-Amer- 
ican Interest, 1700-1812, b.n., 364 

Beyond All Fronts. A Bystander’s Notes 
on this Thirty Years War by M. Jor- 
dan, rev., 97-98 

Bielak, Valeria, Mary Theresa Countess 
Ledéchowska, n., 384 


Biggerstaff, Knight, China: Revolution- 
ary Changes in an Ancient Civilization, 
n., 252 

Biography of a Cathedral by R. G. An- 
derson, b.n., 22 

Blau, Joseph Leon, The Christian Inter- 
pretation of the Cabala in the Renais- 
sance, b.n., 227-228 

Bloch, Marc, death n., 480 

Boehner, Philotheus, article in Francis- 
can Studies, n., 478 

Bond of Peace by M. Kent, n., 130 

Bonhomme, Mother Mary Bernard, Ed- 
ucational Implications of the Philosophy 
of Henri Bergson, n., 129 

Bonniwell, William R., A History of the 
Dominican Liturgy with a Study of the 
Roman Rite before the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, b.n., 228-229 

wen" Catholic Authors by W. Romig, 
n., 

Borden, Lucille Papin, Francesca Cab- 
hey Without Staff or Scrip, rev., 316- 

1 

Bourke, Vernon J., Augustine’s Quest of 
Wisdom, rev., 447-449 

Bowers, Claude G., The Young Jefferson, 
1743-1789, rev., 468-469 

Braden, Charles S., rev. of H. H. Stroup, 
461-462 

Brady, Joseph H., rev. of B. H. M. 
Viekke, 462-464 

Brenan, Gerald, The Spanish Labyrinth, 
rev., 340-341 

Brennan, Robert Edward, History of Psy- 
chology from the Standpoint of a Thom- 
ist, n., 129 

Brinton, Crane, rev. of J. M. Thompson, 
464-465 

Brogan, D. W., The American Character, 
b.n., 229 

Brown, Ruth Allison, S. Aureli Augus- 
tint de beata vita. A Translation with 
an Introductory and Commentary, n., 


Browne, Henry J., rev. of T. Maynard, 
457-459 

Bryce-Jameson Correspondence, n., 121 

Bulletinarius, appearance of second vol- 
ume, n., 356-357 

Bulletin des recherches historiques, golden 
jubilee ceiebrated, 117 

Burke Society, publication of, n., 475 

Burton, Katherine, No Shadow of Turn- 
ing. The Life of James Kent Stone 
(Fr. Fidelis of the Cross), rev., 92-93 

Butterfield, H., The Englishman and His 
History, rev., 96-97 
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Cahensly, Peter Paul, in Germany, 391; 
— 392; Lucerne Memorial, 401- 
11 

“Cahenslyism: The First Stage, 1883- 
1891” by John J. Meng, 389-413 

Cahenslyism, movement begun, 138; defi- 
nition of, 390 

Cam, Helen M., Liberties and Communi- 
ties in Medieval England. Collected 
Studies in Local Administration and 
Topography, rev., 93-95 

Capua, Bartholomaeus de, mentioned, 24 

Cardinal, Edward V., rev. of R. B. Mer- 
riman, 201-202 

Cardinal of Spain. The Life and Strange 
Career of Alberoni by S. Harcourt- 
Smith, rev., 192-193 

Cardozo, Manoel S., rev. of Frei B. 
Rower, 449-450 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, letter- 
book given to Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, n., 475 

Carroll, Marie J., see L. M. Goodrich 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, rev., 348- 
350 

Cassiere, Ernst, Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, 
b.n., 364-365 

Catélogo de la Exposicién de libros Bol- 
varianos organizada con motivo del cen- 
tenario del traslado de los restos del 
Libertador a Caracas 16 de diciembre 
de 1942-20 de enero de 1943, b.n., 482 

Cathedral of Mexico City, repairs of, n., 
359 

“Catholic Archives of the United States” 
by Thomas F. O’Connor, 414-430 

Catholic Booklist, 1942-1945 by Sister 
Mary Luella, n., 385 

Catholic Press, listings of, n., 354 

Catholic Schools of England and Wales 
by H. O. Evennett, b.n., 233 

Catholic War Veterans, essay contest an- 
nounced, 117 

Chamberlin, William Henry, The 
Ukraine. A Submerged Nation, b.n., 
229-230 

“Chaplains in the American Revolution” 
by Charles H. Metzger, 31-79 

Chaplains, of Continental Army and dis- 
charge of, 44; sermons of, 60-78 ; World 
War II and other wars, comparison n., 
356 

Charléty, S., death n., 480 

Charlotte, Sister M., and Synon, Mary, 
These are Our Horizons, n., 497 

Chauvet, Fidel de J., rev. of R. M. 
Huber, 313-315 


China: Revolutionary Changes in an An- 
an Civilization by K. Biggerstaff, n., 

Christian Denominations by Konrad Al- 
germissen, rev., 446-44 

Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in 
the Renaissance by J. L. Blau, b.n,, 
227-228 

Christianity and Classical Culture. A 
Study of Thought and Action from Au- 
gustus to Augustine by Charles Norris 
Cochrane, b.n., 365-366 

Church College of the Old South by A. 
Godbold, b.n., 234-235 

Church History in the Light of the Saints 
by J. A. Dunney, b.n., 231-232 

Church in Latin America by Sister M. F. 
Lochemes and Sister M. P. McNa- 
mara, n., 498 

Church and Modern Society, volume of - 
Ireland’s speeches, 142 

Church Records of Panna Maria, Texas 
by E. J. Dworaczyk, n., 129 

Cianfarra, Camille M., The Vatican and 
the War, b.n., 483 

City of Brooklyn, 1865-1898. A Political 
History by H. C. Syrett, rev., 104-105 

= of Spain by J. B. Trend, b.n., 


2 

Clarke, W. K. Lowther, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Piety, b.n., 230-231 

Classical Republicans by Z. S. Fink, rev., 
332-333 

Cochrane, Charles Norris, Christianity 
and Classical Culture. A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to 
Augustine, b.n., 365-366 

Coleman, J. Walter, rev. of D. S. Free- 
man, 101-102; rev. of J. T. Durkin, 
350-351 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
golden jubilee, n., 123 

Collins, Sister M. Emmanuel, rev. of S. 
Morison, 331-332 

Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 139 

Come over into Macedonia by H. B. Al- 
len, rev., 338-339 

Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in episto- 
las Pauli e schola Petri Abaelardi. 3: In 
epistolam ad Philippenses, ad Colos- 
senses [am et [Jam ad Thessalonicenses, 
Jam et [lam ad Timotheum, ad Titum 
et ad Philemonem by A. Landgraf, n., 
130 

Commission for the Catholic Missions, 
annual report, 116 

Completion of Independence, 1790-1830 by 
a Krout and D. R. Fox, rev., 342- 
34 
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Congregation of the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, cen- 
tennial, n., 123 

— Mexicano de Historia, date, n., 
5 

Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and 
Mohawk by Paul A. W. Wallace, rev., 
467-468 

“Conscription is not the American Way,” 
pamphlet, n., 219 

Consular Relations between the United 
States and the Papal States: Instruc- 
tions and Despatches by Leo F. Stock, 
rev., 453-455 

Contemporary America. The National 
Scene since 1900 by Harvey Wish, rev., 
472-473 

Contemporary Culture of the Cahita In- 
dians by R. L. Beals, n., 384 

* Copernicus, articles on, n., 359 

Copernicus and His World by H. Kesten, 
b.n., 368-370 

Corbett, James A., rev. of C. E. Odegaard, 
329-330 

Cornell University Collection of Re- 
gional History, n., 476 

Corrigan, Archbishop Michael A., vs. 
Edward McGlynn, 137; and Lucerne 
Memorial, 409-410 

Creative Demobilisation, 
price, n., 120 

Cullen, Thomas F., death n., 361-362 

Curley, Michael J., rev. of C. L. Mowat, 
209-210 

Cutts, Adele, marriage to Douglas, 182; 
marriage to Williams, 191; death, 191 


correction of 


Dark Was the Wilderness by P. W. 
O’Grady and Dorothy Dunn, n., 499 

Davies, Godfrey, see Haller, William 

Davis, William L., rev. of E. E. Rich, 
98-99; rev. of A. P. Nasatir, 469-472 

Dawson, Christopher, Gifford lecturer, n., 
477 

Delanglez, Jean, S.J., article in Mid- 
America, n., 476 

Democracy in America by A. de Tocque- 
ville, rev., 345-347 

Development of Public Services in West- 
ern Europe, 1660-1930 by E. Barker, 


n., 384 
Dickey, Dallas C., Seargent S. Prentiss: 
Whig Orator of the Old South, bn., 
482-483 
Dictionary of American Politics by E. C. 
Smith and A. J. Zurcher, b.n., 243 
Diplomatic Mission of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley to Austria, 1861-1867 by Sister M. 
C. Lynch, n., 130 
Dixon Ryan Fox Memorial, n., 476 


Documented History of the Franciscan 
Order, 1182-1517 by R. M. Huber, rev., 
313-315 

Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions. Vol. V1, July 1943-June 1944 by 
L. M. Goodrich and M. J. Carroll, b.n., 
366-367 

Dominion of Canada. Report of the De- 
partment of Public Archives for the 
Year 1944 by G. Lanctot, n., 130 

Doyle, Charles Hugo, The Life of Pope 
Pius XII, b.n., 366 

Ducey, D. Michael, National Liturgical 
Week, n., 385 

Duggan, Thomas S., death n., 480 

Dumbarton Oaks Research Library lec- 
tures, n., 220-221 

Dunlap, Leslie W., American Historical 
Socteties, 1790-1860, b.n., 231 

Dunn, Dorothy, see P. W. O’Grady 

Dunne, Peter Masten, Pioneer Jesuits in 
Northern Mexico, rev., 109-111; rev. 
of F. B. Steck, 111-112; rev. of F. C. 
Rosado, 315-316 

Dunney, Joseph A., Church History in 
the Light of the Saints, b.n., 231-232; 
Mind the Mass. Eucharistic Medita- 
tions, n., 497. 

Durkin, Joseph T., rev. of H. M. Jones, 
208-209; John Dooley, Confederate Sol- 
dier: His War Journal, rev., 350-351 

Dworaczyk, Edward J., Church Records 
of Panna Maria, Texas, n., 129 

Dynamic World Order, D. A. MacLean, 
b.n., 237-238 


Early Dominican Laybrother, P. F. Mul- 
hern, b.n., 238-239 

East Florida as a British Province, 1763- 
1784 by C. L. Mowat, rev., 209-210 

Eastern Regional Unit of the College and 
University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, meet- 
ing, n., 475 

Eaton, Clement, rev. of R. W. Patrick, 
100-101 

Economic Basis of Politics by C. A. 
Beard, b.n., 481 

Educational Implications of the Philoso- 
phy of Hennt Bergson by Mother M. 
B. Bonhomme, n., 129 

Edward Bellamy by A. E. Morgan, rev., 
105-106 

Eighteenth Century Piety by W. K. L. 
Clarke, b.n.. 230-231 

El Catolicismo en Estados Unidos by R. 
Pattee, rev., 452-453 
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Ellis, John Tracy, collection of Gibbons 
material, n., 116; “Some Newman Let- 
ters from the Baltimore Cathedral Ar- 
chives,” 438-445 

El Primer Colegio de América: Santa 
Cruz de Tlaltelolco by F. B. Steck, 
rev., 111-112 

Elwell, Clarence Edward, The Influence 
of the Enlightenment on the Catholic 
Theory of Religious Education in 
France, 1750-1850, rev., 206-207 

Engel-Janosi, Friedrich, The Growth of 
German Historicism, rev., 328-329 

English Prayer Books: an Introduction 
to the Literature of Christian Public 
W orship by S. Morison, rev., 331-332 

Englishman and His History by H. But- 
terfield, rev., 96-97 

Ensor, R. C. K,. A Miniature History of 
the War Down to the Liberation of 
Paris, n., 129 

Espinosa, J. Manuel, article n., 118 

Essai sur évolution historique de  Amér- 
ique espagnole by R. Pattee, b.n., 240 

Essay on the Economic Effects of the 
Reformation by G. O’Brien, n., 131 

Estudios Onienses, new series, n., 478-479 


Etudes sur l'Américanisme: le _Pére 
Hecker, est-il un saint?, mentioned, 
143-158 


Eucharist Congress, anniversary n., 122 

Evennett, H. O., The Catholic Schools of 
England and Wales, b.n., 233 

Evolucao historico da Cidade do Salva- 
dor, future work, n., 219-220 

Evolution of the Dutch Nation by Ber- 
nard H. M. Viekke, rev., 462-464 

Expressions of the Linguistic Area of Re- 
pentance and Remorse in Old French 
by Brother L. C. Yedlicka, n., 387 


Fall of the Old Colonial System. A Study 
in British Free Trade, 1770-1870 by R. 
L. Schuyler, rev., 336-337 

Family Faces Forward by E. Schmied- 
eler, n., 253 

Faribault-Stillwater arrangement, 138 

Faris, Nabih Amin, The Arab Heritage, 
rev., 322-326 

Farnum, Mabel, The Wool Merchant of 
Segovia, b.n., 484 

Farrand, Max, death n., 361 

Farrell, John T., rev. of W. F. Sands, 
214-215; editorship n., 222 

Father Theobald Mathew, Apostle of 
Temperance by P. Rogers, rev., 193-195 

Faulkner, Harold U., T. Kepner and P. 
_ The American Way of Life, n., 
38 


Fellner, Felix, rev. of D. Sargent, 455-457 

Fink, Zera S., The Classical Republicans, 
rev., 332-333 

First Americans in North Africa. Wil- 
liam Eaton’s Struggle for a Vigorous 
Policy against the Barbary Pirates, 
1799-1805 by L. B. Wright and J. H. 
Macleod, b.n., 376 

Fitzs-James O’Brien. A Literary Bohe- 
mian of the Eighteen-Fifties by F. 
Wolle, b.n., 246 

Fitzsimons, Matthew of Sir J. 
Pollock, 203-205 

Flahiff, George B., rev. of H. M. Cam, 
93-95 

Flame in the Wilderness: Life and Let- 
ters of Mother Angela Gillespie, C.S.C., 
1824-1887 by A. S. McAllister, rev., 
195-196 

Florida During the Territorial Days by 
_S. W. Martin, rev., 347-348 : 

re Robin, The Western Island, n., 

Forrestal, Peter P., rev. 
452-453 

Fourth Lateran Council, 282 

Fox, Charles James, 255-281 

Fox, Dixon Ryan, death n., 121; see 
Krout, John A. 

France and Rhode Island, 1686-1800 by 
M. E. Loughrey, b.n., 236-237 

Francesca Cabrini. Without Staff or 
Scrip by L. P. Borden, rev., 316-317 

Ireeman, Douglas Southall, Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants. Vol. III Gettysburg to Appo- 
mattox, rev., 101-102 

French Activities in California: An Ar- 
chival Calendar-Guide by Abraham P. 
Nasatir, rev., 469-472 

French Revolution by J. M. Thompson, 
rev., 464-465 

From Democracy to Nazism by Rudolf 
Heberle, b.n., 367-368 

From Despotism to Revolution, 1763-1789 
by L. Gershoy, rev., 333-335 

Furfey, Paul Hanly, The Mystery of In- 
iguity, b.n., 234 


A., rev. 


of R. Pattee, 


Gaiffier, Pére Baudouin de, works, n., 119 

Gazetteer, New York, mentioned, 31 

Geoghegan, Arthur T., The Attitude to- 
wards Labor in Early Christianity and 
Ancient Culture, n., 385 

“George III, Pitt, and the Irish Catho- 
lics, 1801-1805” by Donald J. McDoug- 
all, 255-281 

George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel by R. 
B. Nye, rev., 102-104; n., 222 
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Gershoy, Leo, From Despotism to Rev- 
olution, 1763-1789, rev., 333-335 

Ghillebert de Lannoy in Medieval Lithu- 
ania: Voyages and Embassies of an 
Ancestor of One of America’s Great 
Presidents by P. Klimas, b.n., 370-371 

Gibbons, James Cardinal, 136; Rome, 138; 
So 139; Lucerne Memorial, 411- 


Giles of Rome, Errores Philosophorum 
by J. Koch, n., 130 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, rev. of C. L. 
Lord, 211-212 

Glimm, ‘aoe rev. of K. Algermissen, 

Gmeiner, John, pamphlet attacking Ger- 
mans, 39 

Godbold, Albea, The Church College of 
the Old South, b.n., 234-235 : 

Golob, Eugene Owen, The Méline Tariff: 
French Agriculture and Nationalist Ec- 
onomic Policy, rev., 337-338 

Goodrich, Leland M., and Marie J. Car- 
roll, Documents on American Foreign 
Relations Vol. V1, July 1943-June 1944, 
b.n., 366-367 

Gorges, Raymond, The Story of a Fam- 
ily through Eleven Centuries, a His- 
tory of the Family of Gorges, rev., 205- 
206 


Goris, Jan-Albert, Belgium, rev., 326-327 

Gorman, Robert, rev. of A. S. McAllis- 
ter, 195-196 

Governing of Men by A. H. Leighton, n., 


252 

Gratien de Paris, O.F.M. Cap., Pére, 
death n., 

Gray, Raymond J., S.J., death n., 362 

Grenville, Lord, mentioned, 255-281 

Growth of German Historicism by F. 
Engel-Janosi, rev., 328-329 

Gunderson, Dora J., rev. of R. L. Schuy- 
ler, 336-337 


Haiman, Miecislaus, rev. of B. E. Schmitt, 
198-200 

Hall, Hubert, death n., 122 

Haller, William, and Davies, Godfrey, 
The Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653, rev., 
202-203 

Hancock, John, decrees of, 39, 44 

Handbook of International Organizations 
in the Americas by R. D. Masters, b.n., 


485 
Hanotaux, Gabriel, death n., 480 
Harcourt-Smith, Simon, Cardinal of 


Spain. The Life and Strange Career of 
Alberont, rev., 192-193 

Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? by 
Gerald M. Shaughnessy, n., 353 


Hayes, Sister Marie Perpetua, “Adele 
Cutts, Second Wife of Stephen A. 
Douglas,” 180-191 

Heberle, Rudolf, From Democracy to 
Nazism, b.n., 367- 

Hecker, Isaac Thomas, 154-170; biog- 
rapher, 154-155; opposition, 158-170 
Henry, Jehan, death, 302; works, 302, 309, 
311; Parlement of Paris, 304; appoint- 

ment as cantor, 305 

Hershberger, Guy F., War, Peace and 
Nonresistance, b.n., 235-236; n., 129 

Higgins, George G., Voluntarism in Or- 
ganized Labor in the United States, 
1930-1940, n., 385 

Historia de la Iglesia en Yucatan desde 
1887 hasta nuestros dias by F. C. Ro- 
sado, rev., 315-316 

Historical Collection of the Insurance 
Company of North America by M. J. 
McCosker, n., 131 

Historical Records and Studies, Vol. 
XXXIV, contents n., 357 

History of the Dominican Liturgy with 
a Study of the Roman Rite before the 
Thirteenth Century by W. R. Bonni- 
well, b.n., 228-229 

History of England by W. E. Lunt, n., 252 

History of Psychology from the Stand- 
ag of a Thomist by R. E. Brennan, 
n., 

History of the Roman World from 30 
_ . to A.D. 138 by E. T. Salmon, b.n., 

History of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 
by John E. Sexton and Arthur J. Riley, 
rev., 460-461 

Holden, Vincent F., “A Myth in l’Amér- 
icanisme,” 154-170 

Holy Cross College, Washington, D. C., 
50th anniversary, n., 224 

Hourticq, Louis, death n., 480 

Huber, Raphael M., A Documented 
History of the Franciscan Order, 1182- 
1517, rev., 313-315 

Hudson, Manley O., International Tri- 
bunals, Past and Future, b.n., 368 

Hughes, Philip, The Popes’ New Order. 
A Systematic Summary of the Social 
Encyclicals and Addresses from Leo 
XIII to Pius XII, rev., 318-319. 

Hutt, W. H., Plan for Reconstruction. A 
Project for Victory in War and Peace, 
n., 130 


Ideas in America by H. M. Jones, rev., 
208-209 

Imperium and Sacerdotium according to 
ae Basil the Great by G. F. Reilly, n., 
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Index of Microfilms, Series A., Lots 1- 
1737, Library of Congress publication, 
n., 476 

Influence of the Enlightenment on the 
Catholic Theory of Religious Educa- 
tion in France, 1750-1850 by C. E. El- 
well, rev., 206-207 

aoe of American History, purposes, 
n., 

Inter-American Affairs, 1944 by A. P. 
Whitaker, b.n., 486-487 

International Bill of the Rights of Man 
by H. Lauterpacht, rev., 466 

International Catholic Scientific Congress 
at Brussels, 142; at Fribourg, 143 

International Secretariat by Egon F. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, n., 386 

International Tribunals, Past and Fu- 
ture by M. O. Hudson, b.n., 368 

Ireland, Archbishop John, 136; Rome, 
138; Chicago, 139 

Irish Land League. 136 


Jameson, Dr. J. Franklin, views on Rowe’s 
History of Religion in the United States, 
1924, n., 355-356 

Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet by R. 
W. Patrick, rev., 100-101 

“Jehan Henry, Author of the Livre de 
vie active” by D. M. Quynn, 302-312 

Jehovah's Witnesses by Herbert H. 
Stroup, rev., 461-462 

John Dooley, Confederate Soldier: His 
War Journal by J. T. Durkin, rev., 350- 
351 

Johnson, Peter Leo, rev. of C. Wittke, 
212-213; rev. of J. E. Sexton and A. J. 
Riley, 460-461 

Jones, Howard Mumford, 
America, rev., 208-209 

Jones, Jesse H., donation to University of 
Virginia, n., 476 

Jordan, Max, Beyond All Fronts. A By- 
stander’s Notes on This Thirty Years 
War, rev., 97-98 

Journal of a Southern Student, 1846-48, 
with Letters of a Later Period by R. C. 
Beatty, b.n., 225-226 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 35 

Jurgela, Constantine R., Rev. Kazys 
Geéys, and Simas SuZiedelis, Lithu- 
ania in a Twin Teutonic Clutch. A 
Historical Review of German-Lithu- 
anian Relations, n., 498 


Ideas in 


Kain, Archbishop John J., 136 

Keane, Bishop John J., 136; removed 
from rectorship of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 139 


Kelly, Sister M. Rosalita, rev. of C. E. 
Carter, 348-350 

Kemp, Rev. E. W., “Pope Alexander III 
and the Canonization of Saints,” essay 


n., 360 

— Michael, The Bond of Peace, n., 

(0 

Kepner, Tyler, see H. U. Faulkner, 385 

Kerwin, Jerome G., rev. of H. Lauter- 
pacht, 466 

Kesten, Herman, Copernicus and His 
W orld, b.n., 368-370 

King, James Ferguson, editorship of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, 
n., 220 

Kiniery, Paul, rev. of A. deTocqueville, 
345-347 

Klimas, Petras, Ghillebert de Lannoy in 
Medieval Lithuania: Voyages and Em- 
basstes of an Ancestor of One of Amer- 
ica’s Great Presidents, b.n., 370-371 

Knapke, Paul J., rev. of S. Harcourt- 
Smith, 192-193 

Knights of Labor, 136 

Koch, Josef, Giles of Rome. 
Philosophorum, n., 130 

Koenig, Harry C., rev. of P. Hughes, 
318-319 

Konovalov, S., Russo-Polish Relations. 
An Historical Survey, b.n., 483-484 

Koontz, L. K., and Bailey, Kenneth P., 
Preparation of Dictionary of Colonial 
American Biography, n., 116 

Krout, John A., and Fox, Dixon Ryan, 
The Completion of Independence, 1790- 
1830, rev., 342-345 


Lambert, A., death n., 480 

Landgraf, Artur, Commentarius Canta- 
brigiensis in epistolas Pauli e schola 
Petri Abaelardi 3. in epistolam ad 
Philippenses, ad Colossenses et [Jam 
ad Thessalonicenses, 12m et IJam ad 
Timotheum ad Titum et ad Philemo- 
nem, n., 130 

Lane, Frederic C., Andrea Barbarigo, 
Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449, rev., 
196-197 

Latin American lectures, at Catholic 
University of America during summer 
of 1945, n., 358-359 

Laurent, Laval, Québec et léglise aux 
Etats-Unis sous Mgr. Briand et Mgr. 
Plessis, n., 498 

Lauterpacht, H., An International Bill 
of the Rights of Man, rev., 466 

Law, a Mediaeval Philosophy of, article 
on Lucas de Penna by Walter Ullmann, 
1-30 

Lawler, Thomas B., death n., 480 
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Congress of Baltimore, n., 


Leclercq, Henri, death n., 122 

—— L., rev. of H. C. Syrett, 104- 
10 

Lee's Lieutenants. Vol. III. Gettysburg 
to Appomattox by D. S. Freeman, rev., 
101-102 

Leger, Sister Mary Celeste, rev., of L. P. 
Borden, 316-317 

Leighton, Alexander H., The Governing 
of Men, n., 252 

Leman, Auguste, death n., 480 

Lemkin, Raphael, Axis Rule in Occupied 
Europe, b.n., 236 

Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort 
Vancouver to the Governor and Com- 
mittee: Second Series, 1839-1844 by E. 
E. Rich, rev., 98-99 

Levack, A. Paul, rev. of E. O. Golob, 
337-338 

Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653 by W. Haller 
and G. Davies, rev., 202-203 

Liber Pluscardensis, mentioned, 286 

Liberties and Communities in Medieval 
England. Collected Studies in Local Ad- 
ministration and Topography by H. M. 
Cam, rev., 93-95 

Life of Father Hecker by Walter Elliott, 
142-154 

Life of Pope Pius XII by Charles Hugo 
Doyle, b.n., 366 

List of American Revolution Chaplains, 
75-79 

Lithuania in a Twin Teutonic Clutch. A 
Historical Review of German-Lithu- 
anian Relations by C. R. Jurgela, Rev. 
K. Ge¢ys and S. Suziedelis, n., 498 

Local History. How to Gather It, Write 
It, and Publish It by D. D. Parker, 
b.n., 239-240 

Lochemes, Sister Mary Frederick and 
McNamara, Sister Mary Patrice, The 
Church in Latin America, n., 498 

Logistics, initial publication of, n., 476 

Lord, Clifford L., The Atlas of Congres- 
sional Roll Calls. Vol. I, The Conti- 
nental Congresses and the Congresses 
of the Confederation, 1777-1789 rev., 
211-212 

Lotbiniére, Louis Eustace, 35-36; first and 
only Catholic chaplain of Revolutionary 
War, salary of, 46 


Loughrey, Mary Ellen, France and 


Rhode Island, 1686-1800, b.n., 236-237 
Lucas de Penna, see Penna 
“Lucerne Memorial,” 
Lucey, William L., rev. 
341-342 


401-411 
of G. Norlin, 


Luella, Sister Mary, The Catholic Book- 
list, 1942-1945, n., 385 

Lunt, W. E., History of England, n., 252 

Lynch, Sister M. Claire, The Diplomatic 
Mission of John Lothrop Motley to 
Austria, 1861-1867, n., 130 

Lynskey, Elizabeth M., rev. of S. Pargel- 
lis, 321-322 

Lyons, John A., rev. of K. Burton, 92-93 


MacLean, Donald A., A Dynamic World 
Order, b.n., 237-238 

McAllister, Anna Shannon, Flame in the 
Wilderness: Life and Letters of Mother 
Angela Gillespie, C.S.C., 1824-1887, 
rev., 195-196 

McAvoy, Thomas T., rev. of A. E. Mor- 
gan, 105-106; “Americanism, Fact and 
Fiction,” 133-153; reference to articles 
on Americanism, 390-391 

McCarthy, Edward J., rev. of G. Brenan, 
340-341 

McCormick, James W., rev. of T. L. 
Riggs, 95-96 

McCosker, M. J., The Historical Col- 
lection of the Insurance Company of 
North America, n., 131 

McDougall, Donald J., “George III, Pitt, 
and the Irish Catholics, 1801-1805,” 
255-281 

McGlynn, Edward, vs. Corrigan, 137 

McMahon, Thomas J., rev. of H. B. Allen, 
338-339 

McMaster, James A., Collection, n., 216 

McNamara, Sister M. Patrice, see Sister 
M. Frederick Lochemes 

McSorley, Joseph, An Outline History of 
the Church by Centuries, n., 386; rev. 


of T. Maynard, 450-451 

MacLeod, Julia H., see Wright, L. B., 
376 

Madden, Richard C., rev. of F. B. Sim- 


kins, 106-07 

Maes, Bishop Camillus, subject for his- 
torical study, n., 354 

Major, Thomas Smith, life, n., 115 

Making the Gospel Effective by W. K. 
Anderson, n., 384 

Maller, Julius B., see H. Schneiderman 

Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers. 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Ser- 
gius, n., 386 

Marraro, Howard R., rev. of L. F. Stock, 
453-455 

Marshaling Florida’s Resources, C. T. 
Thrift, n., 253 

Martin, Alfred von, Sociology of the Ren- 
aissance, rev., 197-198 

Martin, Sidney Walter, Florida During 
the Territorial Days, rev., 347-348 
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Maryknoll, establishment of, 173 

Maryknoll Mission Letters. Vol. I, 1945, 
n., 386; Vol. II, n., 498 

St. Mary’s Church, Alexandria, Virginia, 
sesquicentennial n., 223-224 

Mary Theresa Countess Ledéchowska by 
V. Bielak, n., 384 

Masters, Ruth D., Handbook of Interna- 
tional Organisations in the Americas, 
b.n., 485 

— Bishop David, Ford lecturer, n., 

May, Earl Chapin, Principio to Wheeling, 
b.n., 371-372 

Maynard, Theodore, Pillars of the 
Church, rev., 450-451; Too Small a 
World: The Life of Mother Cabrini, 
rev., 457-459 

“Mediaeval Philosophy of Law” by W. 
Ullmann, 1-30 

Méline Tariff: French Agriculture and 
Nationalist Economic Policy by E. O. 
Golob, rev., 337-338 

Meng, John J., “Cahenslyism: the First 
Stage, 1883-1891,” 389-413; rev. of C. 
G. Bowers, 468-469 

Merriman, Roger Bigelow, Suleiman, the 
Magnificent (1520-1566), rev., 201-202 

Metzger, Charles H., “Chaplains in the 
American Revolution,” 31-79 

Milton’s Royalism. A Study of the Con- 
flict of Symbol and Idea in the Poems 
by M. M. Ross, b.n., 241-242 

Mind the Mass. Eucharistic Meditations 
by J. A. Dunney, n., 497 

Miniature History of the War Down to 
the Liberation of Paris by R. C. K. 
Ensor, n., 129 

Mission Fragaise by R. Ristelhueber, b.n., 


Missions, American Catholic in China, 
1939-1940 statistics, 179-180 

Mitri. The Story of Prince Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitsin by Daniel Sargent, 
rev., 455-457 

Moody, Ernest A., article in Franciscan 
Studies, n., 477 

Moody, T. W., address on Thomas Davis, 
n., 477 

Morgan, Arthur E., Edward Bellamy, 
rev., 105-106 

Morison, Stanley, English Prayer Books: 
an Introduction to the Literature of 
Christian Public Worship, rev., 331- 

Mowat, Charles Loch, East Florida as a 
British Province 1763-1784, rev., 209- 
210 

Mulhern, Philip F., The Early Dominican 
Laybrother, b.n., 238-239 


Murphy, Francis X., Rufinus of Aquileia 
(345-411), His Life and Works, n., 131 

——? of Iniquity by P. H. Furfey b.n., 
234 


“Myth in ‘l’Américanisme’” by Vincent 


k. Holden, 154-170 


Nasatir, Abraham P., French Activities 
in California: An Archival Calendar- 
Guide rev., 469-472 

National Archives, summer course, n., 
114; of Rio, 118; papers of F. D. 
Roosevelt, n., 217-218; material avail- 
able, n., 357-358 

National Liturgical Week by D. M. Du- 
cey, n., 385 

Netherlands and the United States by B. 
H. M. Vlekke, n., 387 

Neusse, Celestine J., The Social Thought 
of American Catholics, 1634-1829, n., 
98 


Newman, letters to Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, 438-445 

Nickerson, Hoffman, Arms and Policy, 
1939-1944, n., 488 

Nielson, P. Raymond, rev. of R. B. Nye, 
*102-104 

Nolan, Hugh J., rev. of W. B. Schuyler, 
319-320; rev. of J. A. Krout and D. R. 
Fox, 342-345; appointment to editor- 
ship of Records of American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, n., 
361 


Norlin, George, The Quest of American 
Life, rev., 341-342 

Norris, Christopher, report on destruc- 
tion of archives in Italy, n., 120 

No Shadow of Turning. The Life of 
James Kent Stone (Father Fidelis of 
the Cross) by K. Burton, rev., 92-93 

Notebook of John Pemry, 1593 by A. 
Peel, b.n., 240-241 

Nye, Russell B., George Bancroft: Brah- 
min Rebel, rev., 102-104 


O'Brien, George, An Essay on the Eco- 
nomic Effects of the Reformation, n., 
131 

O'Connell, Denis J., 136 

O’Connor, John J., rev. of R. Gorges, 
205-206 

O’Connor, Thomas F., “Catholic Ar- 
chives of the United States,” 414-430 

Odegaard, Charles Edwin, Vassi and Fi- 
deles in the Carelingian Empire, rev., 
329-330 

Ogden, August Raymond, rev. of M. 
Jordan, 97-98 

O’Grady, P. W. and Dunn, Dorothy, Dark 
Was the Wilderness, n., 499 
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O’Leary, Timothy F., rev. of C. E. El- 
well, 206-207 

Olmstead, Albert T. E., death n., 223 

Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700- 
1812 by Harry Bernstein, b.n., 364 

Our Jungle Diplomacy by W. F. Sands, 
rev., 214-215 

Outline History of the Church by Cen- 
turies by J. McSorley, n., 386 

Owen, David, article in Canadian His- 
torical Review, n., 477 


Paginas de Historia Franciscana no Bra- 
sil: Esbogo histérico de todos os Con- 
ventos e Hospicios fundados pelos Re- 
ligiosos franciscanos da Provincia da 
Imaculada Conceicéo do sul do Brasil, 
desde 1591 a 1758, e das aldeias de 
Indios administradas pelos mesmos Re- 
ligiosos desde 1862 a 1803 (com es- 
a) by Basilio Rower, rev., 449- 

0 

Pan American Institute of Geography 

and History, postponement of meeting, 


n., 
“Papacy and the Scottish War of Inde- 
— by W. Stanford Reid, 282- 


Pargellis, Stanley, The Quest for Political 
Unity in World History, rev., 321-322 

Paris Exposition, 1900, 142 

Parker, Donald Dean, Local History. 
How to Gather It, Write It, and Pub- 
lish It, b.n., 239-240 

Patrick, Rembert W., Jefferson Davis 
and His Cabinet, rev., 100-101 

Pattee, Richard, El Catolicismo en Es- 
tados Unidos, rev., 452-453; Essai sur 
L’évolution historique de l’ Amérique 
espagnole, b.n., 240 

Paullin, Charles Oscar, death n., 121 

Peel, Albert, The Notebook of John 
Penry, 1593, b.n., 240-241 

Penna, Lucas de, jurist, 3; works, 5; 
analyses, 6; science, 9; justice, 19; 
equity, 20-21; law, 22-30 

Pillars of the Church by Theodore May- 
nard, rev., 450-451 

Pioneer Catholic Church of Chester Coun- 
ty. Saint Aones, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, 1793-1943 by W. B. Schuyler, 
rev., 319-320 

Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mexico by 
P. M. Dunne, rev., 109-111 

Pitchfork Ben Tillman, South Carolinian 
by F. B. Simkins, rev., 106-107 

Pitt, see George III 

Plan for Reconstruction. A Project for 
Victory in War an Peace by W. H 
Hutt, n., 130 


Pohl, Frederick J., Amerigo Vespucci— 
Pilot Major, b.n., 372-373 

Poland by B. E. Schmitt, rev., 198-200 

Policraticus, mentioned, 11-12-25 

Pollock, Sir John, The Popish Plot, rev., 
203-205 

Polonica in English. Annotated Cata- 
logue of the Archives and Museum of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union by A. 
S. Wolanin, n., 387 

Pope Leo XIII, apostolic letters, 133-134, 
141, 145 

Pope Pius XII. Priest and Statesman by 
Kk. Van Hoek, b.n., 245 

Popes’ New Order. A Systematic Sum- 
mary of the Social Encyclicals and Ad- 
dresses from Leo XIII to Pius XII by 
P. Hughes, rev., 318-319 

— Plot by Sir J. Pollock, rev., 203- 


Portrait of New Netherland by E. L. 
Raesly, b.n., 483-486 

— Ernest, appointment as dean, n., 

Prado, J., Simon-Prado, Praelectionum 
Biblicarum Compendium II, n., 386 

Praelectionum Biblicarum Compendium IT 
by J. Prado, n., 386 

Preface to Newman’s Theology by E. D. 
Benard, b.n., 226-227 

Principio to Wheeling by E. C. May, b.n., 
371-372 

Proceedings of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research, Vol. XIV, 1944, 


n., 131 

Profile of Salazar. Materials for the His- 
tory of His Life and Times by L. Tex- 
ixeira, n., 

“Projects in American History and Cul- 
ture” by Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, n., 358 

Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, 
committee of, 33 

Psalter, new Latin translation, n., 360 


Québec et léglise aux Etats-Unis sous 
Mor. Briand et Mgr. Plessis by L. 
Laurent, n., 498 

Quest of American Life by G. Norlin, 
rev., 341-342 

Quest for Political Unity in World His- 
tory ed. by S. Pargellis, rev., 321-322 

Quynn, Dorothy Mackay, “Jehan Henry, 
Author of the Livre de vie active,” 302- 
312 


Raesly, Ellis Lawrence, Portrait of New 
Netherland, b.n., 485-486 
Randall-MaclIver, David, death n., 223 
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Ranshofen-Wertheimer, Egon F., The In- 
ternational Secretariat, n., 386 

Reid, W. Stanford, “The Papacy and the 
Scottish War of Independence,” 282- 
301; “The Scottish Counter-Reforma- 
tion before 1560,” n., 360 

Reilly, Gerald F., Imperium and Sacerdo- 
tium according to St. Basil the Great, 
n., 386 

“Relation of Events in the Marianas Mis- 
sion from June, 1681, to June, 1682,” 
433-438 

Relief Act of 1793, 272 

Remember William Penn, 1644-1944, b.n., 
232-233 

Repetti, William C., “The Beginnings of 
Catholicity in the Marianas Islands,” 
431-432; “Relation of Events in the 
Marianas Mission from June, 1681, to 
June, 1682,” 433-438 

Revivalism in America: Its Growth and 
Decline by W. W. Sweet, rev., 91-92 

Revue du moyen dge latin, initial ap- 
pearance, n., 478 

Revue dhistoire ecclésiastique, publica- 
tion, n., 221 

Rich, E. E., The Letters of John Mc- 
Loughlin from Fort Vancouver to the 
Governor and Committee: Second Se- 
ries, 1839-1844, rev., 98-99 

Riggs, Thomas Lawrason, Saving Angel, 
rev., 95-96 

Riley, Arthur J., see Sexton, John E. 

Ristelhueber, René, Mission Francaise, 
b.n., 373 

— Foundation, 1944 report, n., 
1 

Rogers, James Grafton, World Policing 
and the Constitution, n., 386 

Rogers, Patrick, Father Theobald Math- 
pi Apostle of Temperance, rev., 193- 
19 

Romig, Walter, The Book of Catholic 
Authors, n., 387 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., death n., 223; 
articles on his life by McAvoy, Fitz- 
simons, and Ryan in July, Review of 
Politics, n., 358 

Rosado, Francisco Canton, Historia de la 
iglesia en Yucatan desde 1887 hasta 
nuestros dias, rev., 315-316 

Ross, Malcolm Mackenzie, Milton’s Roy- 
alism. A Study of the Conflict of Sym- 
bol and Idea in the Poems, b.n., 241-242 

Rousseau, Kant, Goethe by Ernst Cassi- 


ere, b.n., 364-365 
Rower, Basilio, Paginas de Historia 
Franciscana no Brasil: Esbogo his- 


torico de todos os Conventos e Hos- 
picios fundados pelos Religiosos fran- 
ciscanos de Provincia de Imaculada 
Conceicdo do sul do Brasil, desde 1591 
a 1758, e das Aldeias de Indios admin- 
istradas pelos mesmos Religiosos desde 
1692 a 1803 (com estampas), rev., 449- 
450 

Royal Charter, 1945 series of studies at 
Marygrove, n., 361 

Rufinus of Aquileia (345-411), His Life 
and Works by F. X. Murphy, n., 131 

Rush, Alfred C., rev. of V. J. Bourke, 447- 


Russo-Polish Relations. An Historical 
Survey by S. Konovalov, b.n., 483-484 

Ryan, Clarence J., rev. of W. Haller and 
G. Davies, 202-203; rev. of Z. S. Fink, 
332-333 

Ryan, Edward A., rev. of The Church 
= the Pope: a Historical Study, n., 


Ryan, John A., death n., 362 
— J. Joseph, rev. of P. Rogers, 193- 
19 


Ryan, Joseph P., “American Contribu- 
tions to the Catholic Missionary Effort 
in China in the Twentieth Century,” 
171-180 

St. Raphael’s Society, established in 
America, 392 

Salmon, Edward T., A History of the Ro- 
man World from 30 B.C. to A.D. 138, 
b.n., 374 

Sands, William Franklin, Our Jungle Di- 
plomacy, rev., 214-215 

Sargent, Daniel, Mitri. The Story of 
Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, 
rev., 455-457 

Saving Angel by T. L. Riggs, rev., 95-96 

Schaaf, Valentine T., O.F.M., elevation to 
office of minister general, n., 361 

Schmiedeler, Edgar, The Family Faces 
Forward, n., 253 

Schmitt, Bernadotte E., Poland, rev., 198- 
200 

Schneiderman, Harry and Maller, Julius 

.. The American Jewish Year Book 
5706, 1945-46, n., 499 

Schuyler, Robert Livingston, The Fall of 
the Colonial System. A Study in British 
Free Trade, 1770-1870, rev., 336-337 

Schuyler, William B., The Pioneer Cath- 
olic Church of Chester County. Saint 
Agnes, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
1793-1943, rev., 319-320 

Seargent S. Prentiss: Whig Orator of 


the Old South by D. C. Dickey, b.n., 482 
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“Select Bibliography of the History of the 
“ee 2 Church in the United States,” 

Sexton, John E., and Riley, Arthur J., 
History of St. John’s Seminary, Brigh- 
ton, rev., 460-461 

Sharkey, Don, After Bernadette, b.n., 486 

Shay, Mary Lucille, rev. of F. C. Lane, 
196-197 

Shea, John Gilmary, the movement for 
German national self-expression, 393 

Simkins, Francis Butler, Pitchfork Ben 
Tillman, South Carolinian, rev., 106-107 

Simpson, W. J. Sparrow, St. Augustine’s 
Episcopate. A Brief Introduction to 
His Writings as a Christian, b.n., 242- 
243 

Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, Aach- 
en, centenary n., 363 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Monroe, Michigan, centen- 
nial n., 362-363 

Smith, Edward Conrad, and Zurcher, Ar- 
nold John, A Dictionary of American 
Politics, b.n., 243 

Social Thought of American Catholics 
1634-1829 by C. J. Nuesse, n., 498 

Society, American Irish Historical, re- 
ceipt 7 library of W. Bourke Cockran, 
33 

Society, Catholic Historical of Diocese of 
Richmond, publication of Vol. II of 
Research, n., 476 

Society, United States Catholic Historical, 
meeting, n., 475 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, American 
centennial, n., 363 

Society, Western Reserve Historical, 
several letters of Lincoln discovered, 116 

Sociology of the Renaissance by A. von 
Martin, rev., 197-198 

Solberg, Thorvald, brochure published, 
n., 478 

“Some Newman Letters from the Balti- 
more Cathedral Archives” by J. T. El- 
lis, 438-445 

Spalding, Bishop John L., 136 

The Spanish Labyrinth by G. Brenan, 
rev., 340-341 

Spellman, Charles W., rev. of S. W. 
Martin, 347-348 

Spellman, Archbishop Francis J., award- 
ed American Irish Historical Society’s 
1945 gold medal, n., 222 ; 

Stansell, Harold L., rev. of J. A. Goris, 
326-327 

Steck, Francisco Borgia, E/ primer cole- 
gio de América: Santa Crus de Tlal- 
telolco, rev., 111-112 
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